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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E French papers are still full of Tonquin, and the negotia- 

tions do not advance, though the Figaro declared them com- 
pleted. The stumbling-block appears to be this, that the French 
Government want to avenge their defeat in Tonquin, and also to 
possess control over the Songkoi, the great river which runs up to 
Yannan, and the Chinese are determined not to have them there 
at all. There is, therefore, no true meeting-point, for the French, 
if they persist, must at once send reinforcements to Hanoi; and 
the Chinese Ambassador says that if they do, the war party at 
Pekin will at once send troops into the adjacent provinces, and 
“there will be fatal consequences.” There are rumours of 
mediation both by England and America, and though both are 
untrue, it is believed that, although Great Britain will not 
“mediate” unless asked by both Powers, Lord Granville will 
press upon the French Foreign Office the danger which arises 
from the existing tension, and the necessity of agreement, 
especially upon the burning question of reinforcements. 





Every day confirms our impression that, if the Chamber is con- 
sulted, the French Government will be ordered to make peace with 
China. The electors absolutely dread the notion of such a war, 
to which also, it is said, the Army is opposed. The soldiers 
fear the hospitals, and already letters are coming home show- 
ing that sickness has broken out among the troops in Hanoi. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that the explosives are accuma- 
lating, and that accident may fire the train. The Cantonese 
mob, for instance, the most dangerous in the empire, on 
September 10th attacked the foreign settlement and burned 
a number of houses, cutting the telegraph-wires to prevent the 
facts getting abroad. Their provocation was the accidental 
death of a tout, who was roughly pushed off the quay 
by a European, and was drowned, and their animosity 
was not specially directed against France. Still, China- 
men usually do not care who dies, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment was evidently alarmed, for, contrary to its usual 
policy, it at once despatched troops against the rioters, with 
orders which at once restored quiet. Moreover, the European 
residents, who, though liable to panic, know the people, at once 
fled on board the steamers in theharbour. An émeute in Shanghai 
might at any moment draw down fire from the commanders of 
French vessels, who would not be sorry to see their Government 
committed to action. The local feeling among the French in 
Anam is that they ought to have been reinforced long since, 
and that the Republic is discrediting the French name. The 
true hope of peace is in the Chamber. 


Almost all reports about the health of Prince Bismarck have 
proved false, but this one, forwarded by the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Telegraph on the 13th inst., looks true; and if true, 
18 80 important that we give it textually :—“ Reports are current 
this evening of a serious change in the health of Prince Bis- 


has been suddenly summoned to Gastein, to take part in a con- 
sultation upon the condition of the illustrious patient.” 


Mr. Gladstone is steaming about the Scotch islands in Sir 
Donald Currie’s steam yacht, the ‘Pembroke Castle;’ and on 
Thursday made a speech at Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, 
He spoke of the great progress made in the half-century during 
which he had been in public life, and in which the British 
Empire had been enlarged, the people made more contented and 
more loyal, the children brought under education, and slavery 
abolished. He claimed in all those works a share, as a humble 
but a sincere and earnest labourer. After some compliments 
to the public spirit of the Orcadians, who maintain a 
body of 600 Volunteers, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to speak 
of Mr. Tennyson, who accompanies him, whose work, he said, 
had been “ on a higher plane of human action than his own,” and 
would be more durable. The inquirer of the future, seeing Mr. 
Gladstone’s name in the roll of Kirkwall burgesses, might 
ask who he was; but if, after a lapse of ages, he saw 
the name of Tennyson, he “would have no difficulty in 
saying who he was, and what he had done to raise the 
intellects and hearts of his fellow-creatures.” The com- 
pliment is a fine one, but is it quite true that the poet out- 
lives the statesman ? The world remembers Solon as well as 
Euripides, Augustus as well as Virgil, Moses the lawgiver as 
well as David the sweet singer of Israel, Munoo perhaps better 
than Valmiki. And is durability the test? The world knows 
of the first great soldier, but it has forgotten who discovered fire, 
who invented the potter’s wheel, who first taught man to live a 
year in advance by putting seed into the ground. The late Mr, 
Bagehot used to say that the Bourses should put ap statues to 
that last unknown genius, for “ he was the most daring and most 
original of all speculators.” 


The ultimatum submitted by Admiral Pierre to the new 
Queen of Madagascar, Ranavalona III., has been shown to the 
correspondent of the Daily News, now at Antananarivo. It is 
of the most peremptory character. The French Republic demands 
that the Queen shall recognise its sovereignty over all districts 
ceded to it by the Sakalavas, which cover a sixth of the island 
and have a coast-line of 240 miles; that the laws prohibiting 
French purchases in Madagascar shall be repealed ; and that the 
Queen shall, within fifteen days, send a Plenipotentiary to such 
place as the Commissary of the Republic shall appoint, with 
powers “to make any alterations in the Treaty of 1868 that the 
Commissary may propose to him.” Moreover, the Malagasy 
Government shall, within thirty days, pay an indemnity to the 
Republic of £40,000. The Prime Minister, who is just now Mayor 
of the Palace, and marries each successive Queen, has replied that 
Madagascar will not negotiate at all, unless the sovereignty of 
the Queen is recognised over the whole island. The French, 
therefore, occupy Tamatave, and the Hovas besiege them, and 
that will last until the Ministry at War can spare troops for an 
advance upon the capital. 





A correspondence has been published between Captain John- 
stone, commanding her Majesty’s corvette ‘ Dryad,’ off Tama- 
tave, and the French Admiral Pierre, after the hombertilliees 
of that port. The English officer only protests against bom- 
bardment without notice; but Admiral Pierre in his replies is 
boiling over with fury, and on June 20th twice informs his 
correspondent that he has no right to intervene, and that he 
shall receive no further letters from him. On June 23rd 
he writes again to accuse Captain Johnstone of meddling, 
and of having asserted that the French proceedings were with- 
out justification. The letters are in the style which, in France, 
is used just before a challenge, and wholly unbecoming; but 
this may be explained without supposing a deliberate wish to in- 
sult. Admiral Pierre was at the time sickening under an attack of 





marck, for which there must be some foundation, as Dr. Striick 


albuminuria, a disease which constantly disorders the mind of 
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the patient, who is either morbidly irritable, or inclined to see a 
misfortune in every occurrence. No man’s judgment, while he 
is so afflicted, can be securely trusted, and the Admiral’s death, by 
proving the reality of his illness, removes all cause of complaint. 


In the same correspondence (T'iines, 11th inst.), Admiral 
Pierre, in a letter to Sir J. P. Hennessy, Governor of the 
Mauritius, states his reasons for arresting the Missionary, 
Mr. Shaw. He writes courteously, though he states that 
he has “imposed silence on the arrogant pretensions of 
Captain Johnstone to interfere ;” but his reasons are gro- 
tesque. They are briefly that, when soldiers were billetted 
in Mr. Shaw’s house, bottles of wine were found in the 
garden, that the wine was drunk, and that the soldiers 
fell into a state of “lethargic intoxication.” Mr. Shaw is, in 
fact, accused of drugging the wine, and on this charge he was 
detained in prison two months, being kept practically in solitary 
confinement. He was then discharged as guiltless. It is evident 
that Mr. Shaw was suspected as a Missionary influential with 
the Hovas, and arrested as a precautionary measure, the 
charge being invented in order to prevent any reclamations 
from the British Government. It is, of course, quite possible 
that the picket, ashamed of getting drunk, declared that they 
had been hocussed, and quite possible also that they mistook a 
stock of Cape port kept for medicine for claret, and were 
puzzled by its effects. In neither case would the French have 
credited so absurd a charge had they not wished to arrest a 
Protestant Missionary, who is regarded everywhere by French- 
men as Englishmen regard a Jesuit priest. 





Reuter telegraphed from Simla on Friday week a statement 
that the opinions of all officials about the Ilbert Bill had been 
published, and that “of a total cf 140, there are 114 in favour 
of and 26 opposed to the measure.” On Monday, however, the 
Times’ correspondent telegraphed that 188 officials were for the 
withdrawal of the Bill, 36 for compromise, and 62 for proceeding 
with the measure. The discrepancy was, of course, remarkable, 
and the Z'imes,in a rage, accused the Indian Government of 
cooking Reuter’s telegrams. The charge is denied in a telegram 
from Simla to the Pall Mall Gazette, and is on the face of it 
absurd, for not only is Lord Ripon—a transparently sincere 
man—incapable of such an act, but, as Parliament is not 
sitting, it could be of no use. A lie from India, to be exposed 
in three days, might affect a debate, but could not affect general 
opinion. The Secretary to Reuter’s, annoyed at the com- 
ments on his Company’s message, telegraphed to Simla for an 
explanation, and received for answer that an error had occurred 
in transmitting the message, ‘‘ 26” having been substituted for 
205,” as the numbers supporting the Bill. This is not the 
whole truth, for as the two numbers were added together in the 
original message, and 114 and 26 make up the total given, the 
blunder must have occurred in drafting, and not in transmitting 
the bulletin. The fact evidently is that Reuter’s agent at 
Simla, who received the huge packet of reports on Friday, was 
in too great a hurry, and made a mess of his figures. We do 
not understand the importance attached to the numbers by 
either side. You do not weigh brains when you count heads. 
Lord W. Bentinck repeatedly stood alone against all India, and 
was always right. We think Lord Ripon wrong, but he is not 
a bit more wrong because a majority of civilians and lawyers 
think him so. 


So universal has been the recognition by the French Legiti- 
mists of the Comte de Paris, that Don Carlos, his only possible 
competitor, has given way, and has published a letter to his 
Spanish followers, declaring that he is all Spaniard, and be- 
longs to Spain alone. The Comtesse de Chambord also has 
catised an intimation to be circulated denying that her recent 
action was intended to assail the “indubitable rights” of the 
Comte de Paris, and the Union, the personal organ of the Comte 
de Chambord, while announcing its own decease, is careful to 
make its recognition complete. The Comte de Paris has retired to 
Eu, and makes no sign, but it is well understood that there is 
no schism in the Royalist ranks. They are powerless, but 
united. Those among them who cannot tolerate the Orleans 
family still recognise them, and will content themselves by 
exclusive devotion to clerical politics. The facts are important, 
because as soon as the Chamber meets there will be furious 
debates, in which all Europe will take part, as to the expediency 
of allowing “ Philippe VII.” to remain in France. 


The Alps being exhausted, and Cotopaxi subdued, the Alpine 





climbers are at last turning their attention to the hj 
mountains in the world, the English Himalayas, The ; 
of these peaks was supposed to be nearly impossible 

from the want of food, water, and population, and i 
from their enormous height, which reached to aerial = 

where it was supposed life could not }e ainda 
Mr. Graham, M.A.C., however, has started to pri 
Kinchinjinga with two Swiss guides, and has found = 
lofty ascents not impossible. He has not yet anceaige 
Kinchinjinga, but he stopped only a few feet short of the to 

of Dunagiri, at an altitude of 22,500{t, which he found qui 
endurable. He also crossed a peak, which he calls Mead 
Monal, 22,526 ft., and another, Kang La, 20,300 ft. The Coolieg 
give great trouble, as they dread the high summits, and will not 
put themselves on rations, but custom and the establishment of 
a station or two will soon overcome these difficulties, Com. 
petent natives will soon take to the work, if it pays, and ig 
they are treated with a consideration which Mr. Graham jg 
his letter does not quite show. We do not despair of record. 
ing before the close of next year that an Englishman has scaled 
Mount Everest, the highest point on the earth's surface, and 
British property. He ought to be presented with the summit 
for an estate. 


ghest 


The outbreaks of peasant feeling in Hungary are becoming 
very serious. General Ramberg, as we note elsewhere, hag 
partially quieted Croatia, by prohibiting the levy of taxes by 
force; but in Hungary itself, the Slav peasants attack the 
proprietors and the Jews; and on the military frontier, large 
bands have gathered together, which attack the landlords, and 
even resist the troops. Near the Unna, a band has been ep 
countered numbering 2,000 men; and at Jacobovacz and two 
other places the military have been compelled to fire, killing num. 
bers of the rioters, who, however, fight the soldiers with deter. 
mination. It is evident that Slav feeling and agrarian feeling 
both excite the people, and the respectable classes are afraid 
of a true jacquerie. No such movement could succeed unless 
joined by the Slav soldiery, and of this there is at present no 
symptom. The risings are set down in Vienna to Russian in- 
trigues, but they are evidently the offspring of irritated “ nation. 
alist ” feeling, combined with distress, caused chiefly, we believe, 
by the gradual heapivg-up of the peasants’ mortgages. Similar 
insurrections from the same cause are constantly occurring in 
India, and can be prevented only by laws limiting the amount 
a usurer can recover. 


It appears to be nearly certain that both in Bulgaria 
and Servia the Princes are acting with Austria, and that 
Russia in consequence is agitating for popular control. She 
can rely, she thinks, on the masses. This, at least, is the 
statement of the well-informed Englishman who corre 
sponds from Ragusa with the Manchester Guardian. The 
Russian calculation is that the Slav populace, in its hatred of 
Austria, will seek its protection and obey its orders. The 
intrigue, however, which is going on on both sides, may fail on 
both sides ; and the body of the people, weary of pressure, may 
force their Governments into an alliance of the Balkan States, 
Neither Austria nor Russia will like to attack that, as the rival 
in either case would instantly pose as Protector of the Federation, 
It is unfortunate that the Balkan States have not as yet pr 
duced a politician who is trusted in them all, or a Prince who 
will act without reference either to Czar or Kuiser. The South 
Slavs want, as the Greeks have always affirmed, Greeks to 
guide them. 


The correspondent of the Times declares that the conditionof 
Egypt never was so bad. The old native system is suspended, 
and the system which is to supersede it is not organised, The 
prisons are never cleared, for the new tribunals are not ready, 
and the unhappy prisoners are detained for periods longer than 
they would be after sentence. The police will not act, becaus? 
the new police officers have not learned their work. The Press 
is incessantly punished, because it is to be free under rules 
which are not drawn out. Bribers escape scot-free, because the 


lash, the only penalty hitherto known, has been abolished, and § 


no substitute has yet been provided. Cholera breaks out, 
and the Government is afraid to let it alone, as it would have 
done, and does not know how to apply European methods, and 
establishes cordons which turn whole cities into pest-houses 
without food. We believe this statement is true, and that iD 
addition the taxes are more violently levied than ever, and at 
only paid by borrowing from the usurers. Under these circull 
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stig diffi 
Ss daily as he advances on his progress, except on the 
that the peasants for whose misery we are responsible 


hope that the nominal ruler can give them some redress. 
0 


The same writer visited the prisons in Mansourah, which it 
ars the Khedive, though present in the town, must not 
a «for reasons of etiquette.” He found them crowded by 
74 prisoners, better-looking than an average crowd in Alex- 
gndria, and not iil-treated, but without, apparently, hope of trial. 
told piteous stories of reasons for their arrest, and the 
oficials admitted that they never knew why the prisuuers were sent 
orwhen they would be released. Anybody in authority sends any 
gue to the prison, he is admitted, and there it ends. It is quite 
‘ble that many of the poor wretches are simply forgotten, 
like the aide-de-camp of the Emperor Paul, who was arrested 
for forty-eight hours and left unnoticed for thirty years. It is 
most discreditable to us to allow such a system to exist, but 
qhatis to be done P English opinion will not allow us to govern 
Egypt, and if the Egyptian Ministry is ordered to clear the 
prisons, it will obey meekly, and hint to its subordinates that 
dangerous persons had better be kept ow secret in the interior. 
We are trying to carve with butter-knives on rotten wood. Sup- 
pose Lord Northbrook were Khedive. How many hours would 
the great abuses last which have lasted intact throughout our 
occupation P 


inspect, 


The continued vitality of international jealousies is in nothing 
peter illustrated than in the difficulty of appointing Stipendiaries 
in Eastern cities whom all Europeans will trust. The white 
settlers will not submit, often with good reason, to native Judges, 
but they will not support the supersession of the conflicting Con- 
sular jurisdiction by trustworthy Magistrates, who could make 
justice regular and uniform. Either they declare for mixed 
Tribunals, which are exceedingly cumbrous, or for the Consuls, 
each of whom has a different idea of justice. Even at Shanghai, 
where the Europeans are coerced into unity by a common 
danger, and do elect a cosmopolitan municipality, the police are 
obliged to take the villains they catch—and there are no villains 
like bad foreigners in China—before a dozen different and con- 
flicting authorities. With the slightest willingness to agree, 
the Powers could appoint Stipendiaries who could be trusted to 
do indifferent justice, and reduce the legal chaos into the 
simplest order. Either the Indian Code or the Code Napoléon 
would do for law, and the Stipendiary might always be a 
Dutchman or a Dane. The nationalities, however, as yet will 
not trust one another. 


The death of Mr. Birley, the Conservative Member for Man- 
chester, vacates the minority seat for that city, and should lead 
toa most interesting contest. The Liberals, however, are not 
ready. Not only have they not decided on a candidate, but they 
ate divided as to the expediency of a contest, many maintaining 
that it is useless to seat a good candidate for a few months, 
when, at the general election, he must either retire or oust one of 
his colleagues. It is said, moreover, that the action of a Dr. Pank- 
hurst will imperil the Liberal chances. Dr. Pankhurst declares 
himself an Independent, and puts out an ultra-Radical pro- 
gramme, with universal suffrage for both sexes, the nationalisation 
of the land, the abolition of the House of Lords, Home-rule for 
Treland, and all the rest of it. The Liberals cannot support him, 
and he will draw away the entire Home-rule vote. No decision will 
be arrived at until next week, and, as we have argued elsewhere, 
we trust it will be in favour of a contest. Victory secures two 
‘additional votes in the House of Commons, and as the Liberals 
outnumber their opponents by at least 4,000, it can be secured 
in spite of Dr. Pankhurst. The Liberals must learn to organise 
defeat for eccentric candidates of that kind, or when the Corrupt 
Practices Bill comes into operation they will be nowhere. Their 
discipline is not as perfect as that of their opponents, and the 
Moment contests are made cheap, they will be harassed by 
“independent” candidates fighting for some crotchet like “ anti- 

Vaccination ” or some cause like teetotalism, and for their own 
hands. They must learn how to crush these men, or their 
political representatives will lose half their seats. 


The Lancet endorses an opinion recently delivered by Mr. 
Spence Bate, F.R.S., and long since maintained by the few 
thoughtful dentists, that human teeth among the culti- 
vated classes are in process of degeneracy. The “dentine” 
is becoming deteriorated, interglobular spaces not found 
i the savage races making their appearance, while the 
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cult to believe in the enthusiasm for the Khedive, | enamel is becoming opaque. Moreover, which is more 
serious, the development of the cranium which follows 


cultivation is attended with a shrinking-in and weakening 
of the jaws, till there is not room for the teeth. The 
facts being granted, the question arises whether these symp- 
toms will end in a decay of the race, or in an extinction of 
each cultivated class as it springs up, the learned perishing, 
while the barbarians below them flourish. The latter is the 
more probable, for Nature seems opposed to the steady trans- 
mission of high brain-power. Genius does not breed, and 
families over-cultivated for their physique have long been 
known to tend either to sterility, to insanity, or to decrepi- 
tude. It may be found yet that the hopes of Comte are exactly 
opposed to the conclusions of science, and that a race, after 
developing its force, as, for instance, the Chinese did, can 
only be saved by becoming strictly non-progressive. Humanity 
may continue only on condition of its healthy barbarians always 
rising tothetop. The Professor may rule the costermonger, but 
the costermonger’s progeny will always survive the Professor's. 





We are interested in observing the quietness, rigidity, and 
success with which the delegates assembled in the Trades Union 
Congress apply the principle of the Closure. They allow and wish 
for free debate, but their time is limited, and when the speakers 
have nomore information to contribute, or the discussion wanders, 
the Congress votes that “the discussion has been sufficient,” 
and proceeds at once to a final division. This is the absolute 
Closure, the only one which is really effective, and it is amusing 
to see how easily it is applied by men who in political meetings 
would be adjured by Tory speakers not to allow their repre- 
sentatives to be “gagged.” On Thursday, the delegates wished 
to resolve that the hours of voting should be extended every- 
where from eight a.m. to eight p.m., and member after member 
rose to speak. They had, however, nothing to say, and after 
a time their tediousness was snapped short by the Closure, 
followed by a unanimous vote in favour of the resolution. 


Buarglars are taking so kindly to the knife and the revolver 
that even the Police are startled. Within the past fortnight, 
four or five cases have occurred in which interrupted burglars 
have endeavoured, like their American confreres, to avoid arrest 
by killing the police. It is proposed, therefore, to arm the police, 
and the twenty Superintendents of the Metropolis have met 
in council to consider the subject. They have decided that, 
on the whole, the proposal is inexpedient, and that the club is a 
much better weapon. They advise that in dangerous districts 
the patrols should be doubled, and they adopted a proposal to 
abandon rattles, and substitute a very piercing and peculiar 
whistle, to be fastened to the handle of the baton. Opinion is 
not, we believe, as yet matured enough to allow of the arming of 
the police, though they are armed both in France and America ; 
but we do not quite see why a few picked men should not 
be trusted with arms, and why the addition of a gendarmerie 
to the police should be considered so monstrous. We greatly 
doubt, whenever London is organised, and the suburbs are 
represented, whether they will long endure their chronic in- 
security. Itis much better that policemen should carry revolvers 
than that irresponsible householders should. 


The Melbourne correspondent of the Times points out that 
the most imperative motive of the Australians in desiring to 
annex New Guinea and some other islands has escaped attention 
at home. The statesmen of France, finding their habitual 
criminals a source of constant danger, have proposed laws 
enabling the Judges to transport them to penal settlements at 
the Antipodes. There they are to remain as Jabourers, in per- 
fect freedom, “sans aucune restriction,” and, it is hoped, make 
their living. As New Caledonia will not hold them, they will 
escape—as, indeed, they do already—and once escaped, the 
Governor of the settlement refuses to take them back. 
They make their way to the continent of Australia, and 
there live by crime. The Australians, who know what convicts 
are like, and who suffered from the convicts who used to escape 
from Tasmania, cannot endure this addition to their own 
criminals; and maintain that, if France obtained a footing in 
the New Hebrides or New Guinea, the Colonies would become 
almost uninhabitable. The danger is a little exaggerated, as 
England might for the same reasons be alarmed at the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulon; but the feeling is very strong, and it is 
pretty clear that the French Colonial authorities approve escapes. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 100%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
SHALL THERE BE A REFORM BILL IN 1884? 


HE discussion which is raging among the country papers 
as to the expediency of devoting the next Session to the 
reform of the County Franchise is, we think, a little prema- 
ture. The Government certainly has not made up its mind, 
The nature of the Reform Bill may be settled, and from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s letter we think it is, because upon that point 
the conditions are unalterable; but responsible statesmen dis- 
like prophetic decisions, and neither the Ministry nor the con- 
stituency can say what the position of affairs in February may 
be. Not to mention the usual risks of change, change arising 
from deaths, accidents, or sudden bursts of popular emotion, 
Asia may be ringing with a great war, amidst which it would 
be most inexpedient for Parliament to disperse, or the situation 
in Egypt may have again become serious, or Ireland may once 
more have slipped out of hand. Sensible men postpone such 
resolutions as long as they may, and, unless coerced by irre- 
sistible arguments, keep even their inner minds free to decide 
when the necessity for decision has arrived, according to 
circumstances and opportunities. Where are these irresistible 
arguments? So far as we see, there is no principle involved 
in the debate, and the reasons of expediency are about as 
strong on one side as the other. We will endeavour to state 
them as fairly as may be, first premising that we look upon 
the introduction of the Bill as the signal of a coming dissolu- 
tion. We do not believe, when it comes to the point, that 
the Conservatives will accept the proposal of household 
suffrage in the Counties. They will not dare to run the risk 
of so alienating the farmers. They may not, it is true, resist 
directly, for many of them are pledged to the principle of the 
measure ; but they will resist indirectly, either on the ground 
of opportunencss, or under cover of a demand for Redis- 
tribution, but with the secret hope that the farmers will 
replace the counties in their hands. They can morally 
compel the Peers to throw out the Bill and so force a dissolu- 
tion, and we are by no means sure that their hope is altogether 
ill-founded. The farmers do not like the admission of the 
labourers to the suffrage, and the clergy are well aware that the 
new franchise will greatly increase the apparent, if not the 
real power, of the village Dissenters, a class little understood 
in towns. It is known that these ideas greatly affected the 
recent election for Rutland, and there are close observers who 
believe that had not Mr. Lowther made resistance to the 
labourers’ suffrage his cheval de bataille, the abstainers would 
have been fewer by many hundreds, and the result of the 
election far less disheartening to the defeated side. 


The reasons for bringing in the Franchise Bill next year are 
on the surface. One, and an exceedingly strong one, is that, 
supposing no accident to intervene, we can bring it in. It is 
never wise to delay a good and necessary work which it is not 
imperative to delay, and which if delayed may by possibility 
be delayed for a long period. No one knows what may happen 
before 1885 to bring in the Conservatives, and if they came 
in they would undoubtedly wait six years, and might wait 
twelve, before they would allow that the opportunity for 
a change they all dislike had certainly arrived. Mean- 
while, the rural population would be every year grow- 
ing more impatient with their exclusion, and every 
year, as the exclusion attracted more and more attention, 
the prestige of the House of Commons as a truly representa- 
tive body would perforce decline. No one wishes that to be 
diminished further. So long as the non-electors are unnoticed 
or deliberately excluded, their absence matters little; but the 
moment the duty of admitting any great body of the people is 
recognised, their absence paralyses the moral influence of the 
representatives. Other men, with other ideas and other in- 
structions, ought to be sitting where the County Members sit. 
The unfairness of settling questions in which labourers are in- 
terested without taking the labourers’ vote, now scarcely noticed, 
will then be painfully felt, with the resulting irritation that 
always springs up under a Government which is visibly that 
ofaclass. This is a strong argument, as is also one more fre- 
quently pressed, that Parliament visibly needs reinvigoration, 
which can only come from a wider and more universal suffrage. 
We should be sorry to believe this quite true, for there must 
be an end to reductions of the franchise one day ; and if every 
constituency wears out, the House of Commons must in the 
long-last wear out too. There is nothing below earth for 
Antzeus to renew his force from. Still, the argument is true, 


sd as it goes, and with the majority in the coun 

y as they are of the powerlessness of Parliaments” 
and doubtful as they are if new procedure will at 
it, this belief tells, perhaps, more than any other pre 
finally, there is the argument that this particular eg 
ment lacks “go,”—that it has, from some cause 
clearly defined, but special to itself, grown old before te 
time; and that not only a change of suffrage, but even q Py 
solution would be an advantage in itself. The country would 
be rid of a weak House, which can hardly get through work 
and except when shocked into energy by an occurrence like ihe 
Phoenix Park murders cannot, or will not, act either with 
sense, or speed, or decision. The Members have grown flaceid 
and require to be re-toned by contact with the Constituencies 
and by fresh information as to what they must do and avoid, 
This argument is very wide-spread, and we believe, much mors 
effective than it appears. A good deal of the supposed deca 
of interest in Parliament arises from decay of interest a 
this Parliament, which, though unusually full of intelligence 
has, no doubt, bored mankind, and allowed mankind to . 
worried by bores, to an extent beyond all precedent. It has 
been the Tiresome Parliament, par excellence. There never 
was a House of Commons in which inferior men were s0 pain. 
fully visible, or in which, though some debates have been fine. 
the general current of debate was so innutritious to the 
national mind. We have descended from Mr. Darby Griffiths 
to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. 

These arguments are strong, but those on the other side an 
strong also. In the first place, little is lost by delay, and no 
particular injustice will be done. The disposition to grant the 
reduced suffrage to the counties will not die away, but rather 
increase with time; and no question of the last importang 
to villagers, like the Disestablishment of the Church, for 
instance, is likely to be brought to the front. The argument 
from the possibility of the chapter of accidents being unfavour- 
able, though it weighs with the public, will hardly weigh with 
statesmen, who know that the incalculable is the incalculable 
because it cannot be calculated, and that if they once 
speculating on the unforeseen, they would never act. The 
reinvigoration of Parliament may be effected before the suffrage 
is changed by commands from the existing constituency, and 
as to the defects of this particular House, the next one may be 
no better. It may possibly be worse, if Ireland has had no time 
to cool down, to realise to itself that the tenantry who make up 
so large a proportion of its people have obtained perpetuity of 
tenure, subject to the payment of comparatively moderate rent, 
and to comprehend that obstruction can no more prodace 
prosperity than ruts can help on a coach. The lassitude of 
the House will hardly increase, for much of it springs from the 
fact that Members desire changes less than their constituents 
do, and the effluxion of time brings home to the former the 
necessity of conciliating their masters. They will not 
want to be treated as fainéants on the hustings, but wil 
rather be disposed to work; and there is so much work to be 
done. This Parliament, before it disperses, ought to keep 
more of its promises. It has not done anything at all to 
make land as saleable as Consols, to restrict settlement, to 
create rural municipalities, or to give London a government, 
and very little to reform its own procedure. The country ha 
in part acquiesced in its failure, but in part it has not, 
Members will find when they come to ask for re-election. In 
one more Sesssion of work, with Members aware of a fresh 
responsibility, much of the unfulfilled might get itself fulfille, 
no doubt with too much labour and needless friction, aul 
harassing wear-and-tear, but still to the decided benefit of the 
country. The House is one of relaxed fibre, but still it is ou 
which might be induced to vitalise London, and pass a sdlid 
Land Enfranchisement Act, and carry further the experimett, 
in some respects so successful, of “ devolution ;” and itis a pity 
that more of such useful work should not be done before the 
constituencies are asked to send up a Parliament which, as # 
must be speedily dissolved again to try the new suffrage, ma) 
possibly do very little. Another weary and tedious but work 
ing Session might give time to the public mind to ripen, 
in England and Ireland, and perhaps deepen the inclination 
send up more vigorous men. ee 

Upon the whole, we should be disposed to say that the dit 
pute is one upon which the judgment of the Ministers, who 
will know exactly what presses and does not press, will be 
safest guide, and which may be wisely left in their hands 
without much guidance from a_half-instructed, ov 
opinion. 
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THE HAPSBURGS AND THE CROATS. 


wish the Emperor of Austria could be interviewed, 
and made to explain, after the fashion of an Ameri- 
can candidate for the Presidency, his own view of his own 
nt position. It would, we suspect, surprise some English 
iticians. In their view, he is one of the most fortunate and 
safest Sovereigns in Europe, has reconciled German Austria and 
Hungary, has recouped his Italian losses in the Balkan, and 
has by his treaty with Germany—that “ good tidings of great 
joy,” a8 Lord Salisbury called it—rendered himself safe against 
all external attack. He would, we imagine, declare that there 
was another and much darker side to his situation. The 
«reconciliation ” of German and Magyar has only been accom- 
lished at a dangerous price. The acquisition of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina has brought with the new territories 
new perils, much deeper than those involved in ascendancy 
in Italy, because, unlike the latter, they are insoluble by 
mere retreat. The German alliance, though so valuable to 
the Empire, brings to the dynasty at its head new and serious 
perplexities. For political purposes, and especially in their 
own judgment, the Hapsburgs are the Austrian Empire, and 
their future as a dynasty depends upon their ability to check 
disaffection in two dominant races—the German and the 
Magyar—without exciting it in the subordinate race which, 
jn numbers and in courage, if not in developed capacity, is 
equal to the other two,—the South Slav. Hitherto, the 
dynasty, partly by good-fortune, partly by unscrupulous ad- 
herence to the single idea that its business is to reign, and partly 
by a sort of cynical impartiality shown in its readiness to use 
any race against any other, has succeeded in this difficult feat. 
It has conciliated German and Magyar at the expense of Slav, 
without destroying the loyalty of the latter, who, after saving 
the House in 1848, parted with most of their gains without 
serious discontent. For thirty years the three races have 
acquiesced in the sway of the House, and have maintained an 
unbroken, though threatened, peace among themselves. Of 
late, however, this harmony has once more disappeared, and it 
is quite possible that the Hapsburgs are on the eve of another 
stormy period. The South Slavs are everywhere waking up. 
The relations between their scattered tribes in Bohemia, in 
Hungary, in Croatia, and in the Balkan generally have been 
drawn closer, chiefly by improved communications, and the 
defeat of Turkey—a grand Slav victory, as the Magyars, with 
their strong instinct for politics, at once perceived—has fired 
the imagination of the whole race. They thirst for more 
independence and more unity, and more distinction in the 
world, a thirst deepened both by distaste for the German 
alliance, which they quite understand is anti-Slav, as well as 
anti-French, and by grievous economic trouble. Their markets 
have not improved, their taxes have grown heavier, their debts 
are heaping up, and their desire for a more comfortable life, 
or, to be strictly true, for a less savagely simple life, has rapidly 
increased. The situation, then, throughout the kingdoms and 
States in which South Slavs form the population, but are not 
independent, approximates to that of Ireland. The Slavs are 
imitated at once by growing “ nationalist” feeling and by 
economic distress, and detest the races above them about 
equally as tax-gatherers, as rent-receivers, and as dominant 
aliens, They are everywhere in ferment, here against land- 
lords, there against Jews, again, as in Croatia, against the 
tax-gatherers, and once more, as in Servia and Bulgaria, 
against the felt, though undefined, “Austrian influence,” 
which, good or bad as against Russia, will, they feel, be fatal 
to their hopes as Slavs. Sometimes the method of resistance 
18 individual murder, sometimes an attack by armed peasants 
on a town or a chateau ; often a sudden raid upon the Jews, who 
are hated as money-lending extortioners ; and occasionally, as in 
Agram in August, a direct popular riot against the Govern- 
ment, its officials, or its emblems. In that case, citizen rioters 
pulled down the Hungarian arms. 

It is absolutely indispensable to the Hapsburgs to soothe this 
ferment, lest in the end it should rise, as in Italy, to the in- 
surrectionary height, and be directed against the dynasty. That 
has not been the case hitherto. The Slav peasants are aware 
that the Hapsburgs have no race prejudices, and might under 
given circumstances declare themselves Slav—as practically 
happened in 1848—and only condemn their counsellors; but 

the conflict lasts too long and grows too embittered, 
The dynasty desires to soothe, 

what is it todo? With a German alliance for its main- 
stay, it cannot irritate the German population, whose leaders 
have for their text every day the assertion that “ the Slav 


flood is still rising,’ and who honestly believe themselves the 
pioneers of civilisation. It cannot in Hungary, without grave 
danger, irritate the Magyars, who have the capacity as well as 
the morbid pride of a dominant caste, who would risk all 
rather than lose their ascendancy, and who control the 
powerful and numerous militia of the kingdom. Half the 
army is Slav and two-thirds of the officers, and the “ Mili- 
tary party,” always so strong at the Hofburg, leans always 
on that side. The Hapsburgs are compelled to seem 
to agree with “the civilised sections of their people,” 
and yet are determined not to irritate the Slavs beyond 
a certain point. The position is nearly impossible, but 
its favourable points have been seized, with the adroit- 
ness, not to say wiliness, taught to the House by cen- 
turies of contention with the same difficulty. The local 
authorities in Croatia are replaced by a trained and competent 
agent, a Royal Commissary (General Ramberg), invested with 
all powers, and free from all race prejudices or scruples. To 
gratify the Germans, whose idea is, first of all, order, he in- 
creases the rural garrison, and by summary punishment re- 
presses the agrarian émeutes. To gratify the Magyars, he 
restores the Hungarian arms and the inscriptions in German 
and Magyar, which had been pulled down by the populace, 
—an act, it is said, no Slav officer would have per- 
formed. And then, to soothe Slav feeling, he instructs the 
Judges not to be too severe, but to remember that the people 
are ignorant and have grievances, and orders the tax-collectors 
of the State to remit arrears, and not press for the present 
even for their dues,—an order which, it is said, at once sent 
the majority of the armed peasants to their homes. The 
Germans and Magyars are, therefore, conciliated, while the Slav 
is not driven to extremities, and finding the tax-gatherer 
suddenly grown lenient, has half a suspicion in his inner mind 
that the Emperor is Slav at heart. It is very adroit, but the 
Government which is compelled to display such adroitness is not 
a Government at ease, and the Emperor must often doubt, as the 
Slav flood rises, and as he hears from all the Balkan States how 
deep is the suspicion and dislike of the Hapsburgs, whether 
the German alliance, necessary though it be, is an unmixed 
blessing. 

It is this unique position, this necessity for sitting on three 
stools, which causes much of the evil character of Austrian 
policy in the Balkan peninsula. The Hapsburgs wish, no 
doubt, to extend their dominions, and especially to acquire a 
broad road southward to the Augean, but they are also driven 
forward by fear. They think they cannot do justice in Bosnia, 
because if they did, the Maygars would see, in contented and 
self-governed Bosnians, allies of their own Slavs. They 
think they must torment the Servians, because if Servia were 
really independent, she might act as a nucleus to attract all 
discontented Slav States, and play Piedmont in the Balkan. 
They think they must resist Russia by intrigue, lest Russian 
preponderance should attract their own Slavs, and above all, 
they think the Federation of the Balkan would he fatal to 
their own empire. Such a Federation, if it succeeded, and 
were decently happy, and allowed considerable latitude to its 
component States, would attract Bohemians, Dalmatians, 
Bosnians, Croatians, and the whole subordinate population 
of Hungary, and might on the occurrence of any crisis 
draw them into its own organisation, so creating a mighty 
State in which the Hapsburgs would have no place. That 
fear is intolerable, and drives the Emperor in precisely the 
same direction as his ambition to reign over yet wider 
territories. Hence the incessant intrigue which in Belgrade, 
in Sofia, in Philippopolis, and Montenegro makes all politics 
confused and progress nearly impossible; hence the perpetual 
oppression of the Servians, who cannot stir independently 
without seeing their only market suddenly shut against them ; 
and hence, above all, the oppressive government in Bosnia. 
The Hapsburgs intend to keep Bosnia, and but for their 
chronic fear they would be content to govern as leniently as 
they do in Vienna, to allow the province a large measure of 
self-control, and even, if the people wished, to make it such a 
Grand Duchy as Tuscany once was. Nothing, however, can 
be done in that direction till the Slavs are content and loyal ; 
and if they are content and loyal, Magyar and German will 
both be nearly in rebellion. The situation of the Emperor, so 
far from being the pleasant one that some observers imagine, 
is only tolerable because long habitude has made the per- 
plexities sit lightly, and has given the Austrian states- 
men confidence that if they are very cautious, and very crafty, 
and very slow, and just a little timid, they will get through 





somehow. Perhaps they will, but if they will not do a little 
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more justice they will find, when the great struggle comes 
with Russia, that the South Slavs would rather “ sink in the 
Russian morass” than bear so leaden a government at the 
hands of alien peoples. Gallicia is Slav, and Gallicia is content 
with the Hapsburgs; but then in Gallicia Poles rule, not the 
Germans or the Magyar caste. 





THE MANCHESTER ELECTION. 


HE Liberals of Manchester will, we think, mistake their 
duty, if they fail to fight for the Tory seat vacated by 
the death of that excellent Conservative Mr. Birley. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government will, before this Parliament ends, 
bring forward a Reform Bill, and, in face of the pressure which 
the farmers will exercise upon Liberal County Members, the 
Cabinet will require every jot of national support it can obtain. 
The support of Manchester is of the greatest importance. It 
is the third city in the kingdom, and one of the wealthiest ; 
it has a traditional position as the centre of the cotton in- 
dustry, and it is so nearly divided in opinion that its decision 
has far more weight than that of any persistently Radical 
borough or steadily Tory county. Nobody cares to ask 
for an opinion which is quite certain beforehand. An 
unbroken vote of Manchester for Mr. Gladstone would 
not only increase his majority by two, but weigh as 
heavily on public opinion in the North as the Liberal 
victory in Liverpool. No Premier can keep up heart if 
his followers with such an opportunity before them desert him, 
and deliberately offer him one supporter in the House instead of 
three. It is argued, no doubt, that with two Liberals re- 
turned already the third seat was intended for the minority, 
and should be filled by them; and had this been the practice 
adopted by the two great parties, as no doubt logically it 
ought to have been, this objection would be irresistible. 
But it has never been adopted, or even seriously pro- 
posed. Where it has been possible, all three seats have 
been secured by one party; and where that has been im- 
possible, a vacancy for the corner-seat has been clutched as 
eagerly as any other. Tories on such occasions have shown 
no hesitation, and Liberals no remorse. Nor, indeed, could it 
be otherwise. If one party is strong enough under the system 
of minority voting to carry all three seats, it ought, even in 
the judgment of those who approve the triangular scheme, to 
seat three Members; and if there is only one vacancy there 
must be a poll, or a distrusted Member may be imposed on the 
minority, without its consent, by its own Managing Committee. 
The Liberals, unless bound by secret pledges of which we do not 
hear, are perfectly entitled to fight the seat; and they ought to 
do it, if only to show publicly that, in spite of all the talk of re- 
action and of the unquestionable lull in political strife, Mr. 
Gladstone remains, as in 1880, the representative of wise 
government in the eyes of Manchester. The Conservatives 
are never tired of saying that Mr. Gladstone no longer rules 
by plébiscite, that the tide of opinion has turned, and that a 
dissolution will either unseat or paralyse this most unhappy 
Government. Manchester can, as regards the boroughs, bring 
that assertion to the test. Its electors are more numerous 
than the population of many large towns; they include men 
of every interest, class, and opinion; and they are at least 
as much divided in political sentiment as the people of Great 
Britain. The city has, therefore, the power of giving an 
answer to the allegation which most weighs with politicians, 
and it ought to do it. 

But we shall be told the attempt is dangerous. If the 
Liberals succeed, one of their three Members will be defeated 
at the next election, and it may be the wrong one. It would be 
a small gain to send up three Liberals for one or two Sessions, 
and then for a whole Parliament lose the services of Mr. Slagg 
or Mr, Jacob Bright. Granting that to be true, and as regards 
Mr. Slagg we should grantit in the fullest degree, the danger is 
either very trifling, or one which is entirely within the control 
of the electors. If they want the sitting Members very much 
and the third Member very little, they can return the men of 
their preference at the top of the poll. They have only to 
will it, and Messrs. Slagg and Bright are as safe as if they 
were sitting for Tavistock or Shoreham. It is foolish to argue 
that two Members ought to sit, even if the electors do not care 
for them, and that is all this argument of the caucus-room 
really amounts to. Liberals must learn to leave such matters 
more to the constituencies, to put “calculations” on one side, 
and to acquire a more robust confidence that strong men who 
are also popular will never be left out in the cold. In the 
last twenty years, we have seen but one Liberal at once 


a 
valuable and known thrown away, and that was Mr, Ayrton 
who to powers of nearly the first order added a Stuart-like 
faculty of making personal foes. And, finally, the same adyo. 
cates for retreat whisper that the Liberals may be beaten, 
that a defeat for such a city would be a great shock to the Libera} 
party. Conservatism, they mutter, is very strong in Man. 
chester ; Mr. Houldsworth is a very good candidate ; and thers 
is a dreadful Dr. Pankhurst, who will bea marplot, who fayoury 
Home-rule, and who will carry the Irish vote, and may 

a great many of the more extreme Radicals. Those soung 
formidable objections, but if they are to be effective, we may 
as well beseech Lord Salisbury to take the helm at once, 4 
defeat does not always operate to depress. It is very often, 
tonic, especially when the party defeated is in power, and 
needs to be warned that unless it exerts itself to the full it, 
power may slip from its hands. As to Dr. Pankhurst, that 
difficulty will have to be faced at the next election in half 
the great boroughs in England. The single evil result of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill will be a great increase in the 
number of candidates, a majority of the “interlopers” will be 
Extremists of one sort or another, and perhaps half of them 
will like to begin with the solid block of Irish votes, to by 
secured by accepting Home-rule. The Irish will remain til] 
the election in appearance at least implacable, and may not 
be sorry, by voting for Home-rule candidates, to show the 
electors for once how many they are, and how great their in- 
fluence must be on elections. The Liberals must face this 
risk, and they can face it as they face every other, by energy, 
organisation, and careful persuasion. Dr, Pankhurst, or any 
man like him, can have no strength unless it be derived from 
the people; and if the Liberals as a body dislike or dig. 
trust him, they have only to divide the wards into 
small blocks, and see that every elector is carefully 
informed why he should not, as a Liberal, vote for 
Dr. Pankhurst, and should vote for the choice of the 
party. It is by persuasion, and by rousing enthusiasm for 
Liberal ideas, not by small arrangements, that elections in 
great constituencies are carried, and the Irish vote is less 3 
danger to Liberals when given to an eccentric than when 
given to Tories. If, in spite of this, the ranks are broken, 
and the substantial vote divided, the Tory will come in, and 
the Liberals will have time to ponder by next election on the 
necessity as well as the advantages of unity, a lesson which 
some of them want very much. It is folly to shrink before s 
difficulty which is identical with the main difficulty of the 
United Kingdom, and to say that because the Irish are un 
grateful, therefore the Tories are to rule. That is to leave to 
Mr. Parnell not only the balance of power, which he thinks he 
can obtain, but the whole of it. 





THE BENEFITS OF TRADES UNIONS. 


M* FREDERIC HARRISON began his excellent addres 
to the Trades Unions Congress by recalling the rub 
which lays down “That papers in defence of Trades Unions 
shall be considered unnecessary.” But what is unnecessary 
among Trades Unionists may not be equally so outside; and 
we shall therefore use Mr. Harrison’s statistics for a slightly 
different purpose from that for which they were designed. He 
employed them to show how Unionism is spreading ; we shall 
quote them to show that it is a good thing that it should 
spread. 

To begin with, they would dispose—if anything could dis 
pose of a well established error—of the notion that Trades 
Unions are merely associations for supporting workmen ia 
waging suicidal quarrels with their employers. If there wer 
a shadow of foundation for this theory, these disputes would 
every year be getting more common, because the Societies 
which are assumed to exist for the sole purpose of carrying 
them on are every year getting stronger. Mr. Harrison gavé 
some striking figures on this point. Five Societies, whow 
members in 1867 did not come up to 60,000, have 
more than doubled in numbers; and one Society, the 
Amalgamated Carpenters, has increased from 8,000 members 
to 20,000. The incomes of these Societies have increased # 
the same rate. Where they received £1,000 sixteen yea 
ago, they receive £2,000 now. If all this organisation and 
this wealth have been devoted to one end, it is incredible that 
this end should not be better answered in 1883 than it was @ 
1867. Whether it is so or not, our readers can judge for them 
selves. How often, and for how long a time, are the newt 
papers filled with accounts of strikes? Oftener, and for longer 





than was the case before Trade Unionism made this 
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advance # Certainly not. As the Unions become richer and 
stronger, strikes become fewer and less embittered. It is per- 
feotly natural that this should be the case. Putting aside the 
advance the working-class have made in knowledge and judg- 
ment, the mere spread of Unionism has a tendency to lessen 
the number of strikes. It indisposes masters hastily to pro- 
yoke them, and men hastily to resort to them. Where the 
men are known to be disorganised, and consequently weak, 
employers have little or no inducement to look carefully into 
their accounts, before refusing a rise or insisting on a reduc- 
tion of wages. To pay less to the workmen is always 
an easy method of increasing or sustaining profits, and if 
the workmen are badly equipped with the means of resistance, 
even good masters may be inadvertently led to adopt 
this method. There is an immediate gain to be made or an 


: immediate loss to be avoided, and if they have not looked 


round the whole question very carefully, they are under a 
natural inducement to take the first road to their object that 
offers itself. The existence of a powerful Union supplies the 
necessary motive for instituting this minute examination. 
When a body of employers know that unless they can show 
reason for what they do, a fall in wages, or a persistence 
in the present rate, will certainly provoke a strike, they will 
be very much more solicitous as to the quality of their reasons. 
They will no longer be manufactured merely for home con- 
sumption; they must be of a kind that will stand the wear- 
and-tear of travel and of scrutiny by hostile eyes. The men 
are under equally strong inducements to caution of a not dis- 
similar kind. They have more to risk, and by consequence 
they are less inclined to risk it, It is not the man who has 
saved a very little money that is most careful to keep what 
he has saved. The process has gone on for so short a 
time, that it costs him nothing to forego it. When he has 
next to nothing laid by, he argues, with a certain show of 
plausibility, that if he spends it and begins saving again, he 
will not be materially the worse. It is a very different story 
when the sum saved is already a large one. The feelings of 
a working-man who is £5 to the good, and of one who is £100 
to the good, are different in kind, as well as in degree ; and 
something of the same feeling exists in the Executives of Trade 
Societies. It is a serious matter to trifle with a large reserved 
fund, That fund represents the labour and the self-denial of 
many years and many men. It may be scattered ina few 
weeks by an unsuccessful strike, and then all that labour and 
self-denial will have gone for nothing. 
Mr. Harrison brought out very clearly another aspect of the 
same obstinate fallacy. If Trades Unions exist to multiply 
Strikes, a large per-centage of their income ought to be spent in 
strikes, So far is this from being the case, that of the whole 
income of Trade Societies, only one per cent. has gone upon 
trade disputes; while even seven Societies which have been 
actually involved in such disputes, have spent only two per cent. 
of their income in this way. The Unions are primarily provi- 
dentsocieties on a great scale, They support their members when 
they are ill, when they are out of work, and when they are 
old; and it may fairly be said that one main reason why the 
recent trade depression, in comparison with similar trade de- 
pressions years ago, was borne not only with so much fortitude, 
but with so little acute suffering, was the prosperity to which 
the Unions had attained at the beginning of it. Thrift, as 
exercised in Unionism, is not open to the objections or subject 
to the drawbacks which attend thrift exercised in other ways. 
It isa common complaint, among those who are labouring to 
develope saving among the poor, that those who could save to 
most purpose have the least inclination to save. The middle- 
aged are willing enough to begin, but then they have to begin 
at a time when the chances that their savings will be exhausted 
by early and frequent drains upon them is infinitely greater than 
it was twenty years earlier. It is the young who can save to ad- 
vantage, and it is very hard to persuade the young that they will 
ever want their savings. To-day’s dinner or to-day’s enjoyment 
1880 much more real to them than the dinner or the enjoy- 
ment of half a life-time hence. It is fortunate, on the whole, 
that it is so, because, if young shoulders could really be made 
to carry old heads, they would not do half the work that is 
now got out of them. But this elasticity of temper has its 
drawbacks, and one of them is the indisposition to make any 
Preparation for the future that naturally accompanies it. 
Thrift, again, is at best rather a selfish virtue. The interest- 
ing babe mentioned somewhere the other day who wished his 
father and mother dead, because then he would have all their 
Money to put into his money-box, is but a precocious and ex- 
4ggerated example of a common tendency. Now, Unionism 





meets both these difficulties. As regards the young, it invests 
saving with an air of something like heroism. The Unions 
are more than great provident societies,—they are also great 
fighting societies; and many a young man has joined a 
Union in the latter character who would never have dreamed 
of joining it in the former. From this point of view, it isa 
great advantage that the recommendation of a Royal Com- 
mission was not adopted, and the “trade” and “ benefit” 
purposes of the Unions kept separate. Had this been 
done, it would have been impossible to resist the pres- 
sure that would have been put upon the Unions to make 
the contribution to the benefit fund optional, and then 
only the older members would have cared to make it. The 
young members would have paid for the support of workmen 
on strike freely enough, but not for the support of workmen 
in age or sickness. Now there is only a single payment, and 
the attraction with which one of its objects is invested extends 
to the other. The tendency to individual selfishness is 
equally checked by Unionism. Trades Unions are often 
accused of sacrificing the community to a class, and the in- 
dividual to a class; but they are never charged with pro- 
moting the selfish interest of the individual. If one member 
suffers, the others suffer with him; and if the scale on which 
this principle is applied is still too limited, it is no small step 
to have passed beyond the stage at which the only recognised 
maxim is, “ Every man for himself.” That the working-class 
has in so many instances made this step, is due to the spread 
of Trades Unions. 


A SPUR TO INVENTORS. 


MONGST other New Year’s gifts, the results of what 
some people falsely call a wasted Session, her Majesty’s 
Ministers have in hand for the public the Patents Act, which 
comes into force with the first moment of 1884. This 
measure would have made the fortune of many a Conservative 
Government, and if it does not add much to the achievements 
of the present Government, that is only because Mr. Gladstone 
has accustomed the people to expect so much from Liberal 
Ministries, and because Mr. Chamberlain, who had the Bill in 
hand, took the shine out of his own measure by passing the 
Bankruptcy Act as well. But it may be questioned whether 
the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act of 1883, to give it 
its full title, is not of as great, and perhaps more lasting, im- 
portance than many a more pretentious measure. It may not 
save so much money as the Bankruptcy Act, but it is likely to 
help the making of a good deal more. It does not, like the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, give security for the past, but it 
opens up the vistas of hope for the future to many to whom 
they were before closed by a gate only unlocking to a golden key. 
The main end and object of the Patents Act is to enable a 
man to obtain the product of his own brains. Just as the 
Agricultural Holdings Act aims at securing to the farmer the 
work of his own hands, the product of the expenditure of his 
own capital and farming skill, so this Act aims at-securing to 
the mechanic or artisan the work of his own brains, the out- 
come of his own energy and inventive genius. As the land- 
lord has hitherto been directly empowered by law to 
“annex” the farmer’s profits, so the capitalist has hitherto 
been too often enabled to swallow up the working inventor’s 
profits. The great requisites for the reform of Patent law, as of 
most other branches of law, have been cheapness and easiness, 
These requisites have already been attained by our American 
cousins, and to that, in part, may be attributed the immense 
number of inventions which we owe to them, from sewing- 
machines to egg-whisks. The obstacles in the way of inventors 
in this country were many. The steps they have had to take 
to protect their inventions from theft were very numerous ; 
they were very hard to find, very difficult to guard, and very 
expensive. Before the present Act, there were no less than 
nine Acts of Parliament relating to patents, and six to copy- 
right of designs. To obtain a patent, the would-be patentee 
had to apply at the Patent Office at least seven times, to 
use four different documents, and to make four separate 
payments. These four payments amounted in all to £75 for: 
three years’ protection, and £175 for the full term of fourteen 
years. It was necessary to pay down £25 before getting even 
provisional protection. The result was that not only did the 
inventor, if a working-man, have to borrow money to pay his 
fees, but he also had to resort to the expensive professional 
guidance of solicitors or patent agents to enable him to pay 
his fees in the right way, and to comply with all the other 
mysterious requirements of the Patent Office, which, after all, 
did nothing for him. 
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Now, all these complicated enactments are thrown into one 
single Act, which forms a complete code of the subject. There 
is no necessity for the inventor to go personally or send an agent 
to the Patent Office at all. He can send his application by post, 
on a form which he can get at any place where bill stamps are 
sold; and he has only to pay £1 in the first instance, and 
£3 within nine months afterwards, to secure protection for 
four years. He can, if he likes, do the whole thing in one 
job, by sending a complete specification of his invention in the 
first instance, and paying £4 down. Moreover, the inventor is 
not to be left helpless, and to be driven into employing a 
patent agent. When an application is made for a patent, the 
application is sent to an Examiner, paid by the Government, 
whose duty it is to see that the invention has been fairly de- 
scribed, that the specification and drawings have been properly 
prepared, and that the title of it shows what the subject- 
matter is. The Examiners are not, however, given power, as 
in America, to reject an invention for want of novelty. 
It was thought that to enable them to do this would be to 
throw on the State work which the individual ought to do 
for himself. The budget of the Patent Office would be vastly 
increased either at the expense of the general public, or at the 
expense of the general body of Inventors. In the latter case, 
the bond fide inventor, as to the novelty of whose patent there 
could be no doubt, would be mulcted to save the unoriginal 
inventor the costs and trouble of finding out whether the work 
which he put forward was his own, or was of any value or not. 
That mode would be handicapping the clever and careful for 
the sake of the stupid and lazy. But if the public in general 
were made to pay, they might very naturally object to have an 
additional tax imposed on them not merely in the immediate 
interest of a few, but that the few might have the power of 
imposing still further taxation, in the shape of the price of 
patented articles or licences for their manufacture. It is, no 
doubt, eminently desirable to avoid patent litigation ; but it 
may be possible to pay too high a price even for peace, especi- 
ally when it is not possible litigators, but other people, who 
have to pay the price. But the Patent Office, though it will 
not undertake to decide on the novelty of inventions, will not 
leave the inventor wholly in the lurch. It proposes to give 
him every assistance towards enabling him to find out for him- 
self whether he is an inventor or not. The Patent Museum is 
to be placed under the Department of Science and Art, so 
that it may be made more generally useful and accessible. 


; . =e 
patent is to be granted when it is opposed on the im 
ground of want of novelty, or whether a patentee ting 
allowed to correct or explain his specification after te be 
is granted. There are many objections to this juritdic 

It is an appeal from one single officer to another: itis 
appeal from a quasi-judicial officer to an advocate; and it wil 
in nearly every case be an appeal from one who knows 

to one who knows less about the particular matter in hand, 
However fitting it may be that the Attorney-General’s 
should repose on the pillow of a Chief-Jnsticeship when he 
retires from office, while he remains in office he is essential} 
and par éminence an advocate, and not a Judge. He in tae 
over, not necessarily particularly well acquainted with patent 
law, and very unlikely to be well acquainted with science and 
he does not, as a rule, remain in office long enough to meals 
the subject, even if he could. As the Law Officers of the 
Crown may be petitioners to the High Court of Justiog fop | 
the revocation of a patent, they may possibly be judges and 
advocates in the same cause. Altogether, they have been 
placed in a false position, to which the symmetry of th 
whole system has been sacrificed, for the sake of presery. 
ing a merely historical tradition. A similar anomaly has 
been preserved, for the same reason, in retaining for the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council the jurisdiction 
in cases in which a prolongation of the patent beyond four. 
teen years is-asked for. The Privy Council is a very august, 
but it is a very slow-moving and expensive body, and, like the 
Law Officers, is wholly without any special knowledge or apti. 
tude for dealing with patents. As the Board of Trade is very 
properly set up as the Patents authority, it seems a pity 
that what is really an administrative question or one of 
policy should not also be placed in its hands. 

Another point which is open to criticism is the retention of 
the large amount of fees payable in respect of patents after 
the first years. Under the old system, besides £25 at the first, 
£50 had to be paid at the end of the third year, and £100 at 
the end of the seventh. The new originating fee is, as wo 
have said, only £4 at first, but £50 is still to be required 
afterwards, though at the end of the fourth instead of the 
third year, and the further fee of £100 at the end of the 
eighth, so that the total amount still stands at £154 fora 
fourteen years’ patent. This is still too high. The ideal 
thing would be to bring patents within the reach of a man in 
receipt of weekly wages, without imposing on him any extn- 











; A public Register of Patents is to be kept. The Comp-| ordinary strain. The initial fee should be reduced to half 
i troller of Patents—a new officer of the Board of Trade— | crown on application, and 17s. 6d. to complete the pound on unle 
4] is to publish an illustrated Patent Journal, with accounts | completion of the specification. At the end of the fourth whet 
dl and drawings of patented inventions, reports of patent cases, | year £5 more might be demanded, and protection secured for pit 
| and everything else likely to be useful to inventors. He] seven years. That would give ample time for any one to 3 
: is also to keep on hand copies of the specifications of all | ascertain whether his patent was of value, and to have got i , 
i patents for the time being in force, to publish abridgements of | his share of that value, and a fee remunerative to the Office of af 
i the most important ones, and indexes, catalogues, and all other | £50, or even £100, might then be exacted. Happily, however, ade 
aids to research which may help the inventor to the knowledge | the scale of fees is not fixed once and for all by the Act, but ag 
| of what others have done before him. But the Patent Office | power is reserved for the Board of Trade to reduce them, with me 
does not, and cannot, undertake to prevent all litigation. | the consent of the Treasury. Experience will prove whether appe 
i] Litigation which turns on purely formal matters will be, to a | there is or is not room for reduction in the direction indicated. way 
i great extent, prevented by the preliminary examination. Pit-| At any rate, there can be little doubt that a great stimulus to fail 
falls which now beset the feet of the unwary in proceedings | invention will be given even by the present scale, and that the chan 
in “ Scire facias,” of which a legal journal has stated that “it | field of inventors will be largely increased. We cannot, in- son i 
is hardly going too far to say that there is no one who can | deed, hope all at once to rival the inventive productiveness of an 0 
ii state with certainty what steps must be taken, and in what | the United States. As the American manufacturer put it to litera 
| order, to repeal a patent in this way,’ are to be stopped up by | his English brother, “If a boot-boy were to come to me, saying majo 
t the abolition of these proceedings. But the substantial ques- | he had got an invention, I should go into it, and try to help deper 
i tion of novelty, or of the title to an invention, will still re- | him to work it up ; whereas, if yours ever summoned up cou ladde 
j main, and must be fought out at law, either in an action | age to speak to you about it, you would probably tell him not ewe 
* to restrain an infringement of a patent, or in a peti-| to be a conceited young jackanapes, and to mind his own bus- as. ix 
tion for revocation. _ But in either case, the issue will be] ness.” We in England have not got the same feeling, if notol and { 
j decided with the ordinary weapons, in the ordinary Courts. | equality, yet of the possibility of equality, which the people have sider 
: The confidence of inventors in those Courts is _to be | in the States, nor does every one live in that atmosphere of pr end b 
strengthened by the right given to either side to insist on a| gress which is native on the other side of the Atlantic, But griev: 
i specialist being called in as Assessor to the Court, and | the Watts, and the Arkwrights, and the Stephensons wet? aloud 

i! stringent rules are laid down as to the particulars to be given | born in the old country, and we may fairly hope to see their 
i in any such action as to the real points in dispute. In fact, | number largely increased under the stimulus of this Act. Fo 
i every effort is made so far to ensure cheapness and speediness durin 
i in dealing with patentees in the Courts. toar 
i But there are one or two points in the Act which, though GUS BOTS. . prats 
+ minor ones, are very decided blemishes in it. The Law Officers HE most marked feature of our day, the pleasanter lis cen 
i of the Crown who have by an historical accident, depending of the young, has certainly been attended with one dis sabje 
i chiefly on the payment of fees, become connected with the | advantage. It is much more difficult to find careers for the waa 
i grant of patents are still to be so connected. They are not | Boys, as they grow up. It is not more difficult, strange to 8) ry 7 
i raise 


to find them for the girls. Not only is their great professia 
Marriage, as attractive as ever, and rather more full of pri 
not only are new careers constantly thrown open to youl 


jointly, but singly, to be a Court of Appeal from the Comp- 
troller of Patents, in such matters as whether an application 
for, or specification of a patent is to be awarded, whether a 
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omen, but, whether from a change in education, or in discipline, 
or in their aspirations, they are becoming much more energetic 
gad efficient. The good “girl of the period” of the middle- 
dass has not only ceased to be silly, and become, as her elders 
think, only too well educated, but she has acquired courage and 
industry, knows her trade, be it designing, or lecturing, or 
teaching, or shopkeeping, or hotel management, quite 
thoroughly, and goes out into life, whether to earn her living 
or to occupy herself, with a sangfroid and independence which 

mother would have half admired and half condemned 

gs “forward.” She has acquired, too—Heaven knows how, for 
gdacation does not give it to the boys—the habit of patience, and 
qill work on steadily year after year at her apprenticeship with 
a perseverance which would be beyond praise, but that she does 
not see that it deserves any, and rather chuckles over it than 
moans. Whether the new education of girls will produce the 
jest results on their health, or their morals, or their capacity to 
manage families of their own, may still be questioned, though 
we do not question it, but their superior efficiency, competence 
for the business of life, is past discussion. That is not 
the case with the boys in the same class. They are distinctly 
less eager to get out into the world than they were fifty years 
ago,—are, in fact, hardly eager at all. They do not fret to be 
their own masters, as why should they? Home is pleasanter, 
parents are gentler, their own tastes are more consulted, and 
ey are,as we believe—though this will be disputed—much 
more timid of facing unsupported the realities of life. They 
have seen more, talked more, heard more than their forefathers ; 
and, as one result, show none of those strong “ biases” 
which mothers still expect from tradition in their sons, and 
which sprang quite as much from concentration or poverty of 
ideas as from any other source. They do not, we think, shrink 
more from hardship, or from work; but they have grown at 
once more self-distrustful and more far-sighted, and therefore 
less disposed to act without hesitation or inquiry. They doubt 
about every career open to them, criticise all proposals, and 
stand idle for months, sometimes years, not so much 
from want of industry as want of decision. This in- 
decision is, of course, greatly increased by the new re- 
luctance of parents to give simple orders. Sixty years ago, 
the educated father with no fortune found an “opening” for 
his son, or had one offered him, told him to take it, fitted him 
out for his work, and considered the matter ended. The lad, 
unless moved by an irresistible disgust, which was rare, and was, 

. when it occurred, attended to, accepted the “ opening” as a 
matter of course, part of the order of Nature, like the down on 
his lip, toiled in what was virtually an apprenticeship for 
five years, and then started for himself, and either succeeded 
or failed. The failures, we believe, were exceedingly numerous, 
more so in proportion than they are now. Every family had 
its records of members who had “ gone to the bad,” or “dis- 
appeared,” or died drunk, or got rid of themselves in some 
way; but the records were very carefully concealed, and the 
failures very rapidly forgotten. Parents were very stern, new 
chances were very rarely given, and the “throwing-off” of a 
son in a distinct and definite way for habitual bad-conduct was 
an ordinary occurrence, so ordinary as to be, in the light 
literature of the time, the rule, and not the exception. The 
majority of lads, being forced at once to work and to self- 
dependence, succeeded more or less, sometimes descending the 
ladder a good many steps in order to succeed, and re- 
hewed acquaintance with their parents twenty years afterwards 
as.independent men. Now-a-days, parents are too anxious 
and {00 reflective for this rough-and-ready treatment, and con- 
sider all chances so carefully, not to say so timidly, that they 
end by fancying the world overstocked, nurse their own fears as 
gtievances, and jump eagerly at such a chance of complaining 
aloud as the Telegraph has just given them. 


For ten days past, that journal, which likes to start a “topic” 
during the non-political season, has devoted two columns a day 
toa mass of letters, most, if not all, of them quite genuine — 
though we suspect the first, which is too well written, and 
contains too distinct an invitation to correspondents. —upon this 
subject. They are of all kinds, especially foolish kinds—one 
man thinks the Government ought to legislate more, and half-a- 
dozen others suggest enlistment in a regiment of gentlemen, 
raised, we suppose, under the short-service rules—but they 
are, almost without exception, penetrated by three ideas, all 
One is that the 
market for boys is overstocked. Another is that modern educa- 





tion is utterly useless, if not a positive drawback, in the way of 
getting a living. And the third is that the best available 
refuge is the Colonies, and that anybody can get on there. As 
to overstocking, there is no doubt, with the improvement in 
education, an overstocking of what are called the educated 
professions, and of the clerkships which could once be 
obtained by anybody competent to fill them. The higher 
branch of the legal profession is over-full, though the lower is 
not; the Church is as full as it can hold; there are too many 
engineers for the work to be done in England ; and the country 
doctors complain of competition. As to clerkships, they are 
filled either by Germans, who will work all day for six pounds 
a month; or by boys from below, to whom places in an office 
seem a rise in life, who cau do all that is required, and who are 
consequently not only competent, but willing, which the “ gentle- 
men” are not. But of modes of making a living there must be 
as good a proportion as there ever was. The national wealth 
increases even faster than the national numbers, and with the 
national wealth the occupations of the nation. There are twenty 
things to be done where there were ten, if only the fathers worry- 
ing about their sons knew what they were. They do not know, 
as a rule, and are fretting, not because ways of acquiring liveli- 
hood are fewer, but because three or four ways have attracted 
too many competitors. The number of positions on the Railway 
system, for example, which educated men could hold without 
repulsion must be greater than that of all the positions open 
fifty years ago to the Bar. The idea of overstocking is, we 
suspect, much more a product of anxious ignorance than of the 
actual condition of things. As to education being a drawback, 
that has been said for a hundred years, and is no more true than 
it was at first. No education will qualify the incompetent, 
and the competent are disciplined by the old method as well as 
by any other. The contempt for scholarship expressed 
by so many writers in the Telegraph, is only a result of dis- 
appointment at finding that scholarship will no more supersede 
apprenticeship than ignorance would in the old days. Of course, 
if, as many of the correspondents suggest, the educated lads are 
to take to handicrafts, the time spent on Greek is wasted time ; 
but in spite of the surface popularity of their view, we 
doubt if it will be accepted. An artisan’s life, they may 
rely on it, is not the happiest; nor is it, as some of 
them say, leisurely and well paid. To succeed as an 
artisan means to work hard for ten hours a day for 
six days a week, and live for years on from £60 to £75 a year; 
in constant competition with men who keep down wages by 
desiring little civilisation. It is a fact which educated fathers 
may ponder with advantage, that the most successful of all 
European strivers, and the men who, in a coarse way, make 
most of a study of life, the Jews, though they do not avoid 
shopkeeping, do avoid handicrafts, with a decision which affects 
their whole position in the world. 

And lastly, there is the craze about the Colonies. There is no 
doubt that a man who knows any trade or profession well, and can 
bear rough life, may find in the Colonies openings denied to him 
here; but the idea conveyed in these letters, that any lad with 
a five-pound note who reaches a colony can get on, is an 
illusion. He will be forced to work or starve, he will be 
compelled to “ put his dignity in his pocket,” and he will be- 
come shifty, and will therefore enjoy those extra advantages ; 
but if he would consent to enjoy them in England, he might get 
on as well. ‘The single real advantage of emigration to the lad 
without a trade is that’ he is cut loose from home, as his grand- 
father was by a different set of circumstances, and forced, by an 
irresistible whip, to do what he can without picking and choosing. 
If the same whip could be applied in England, he would probably 
get on as well. So far from all lads succeeding in the Colonies, 
a great number sink utterly in life, and become either over- 
worked drudges, inmates of the almshouses, or whiskey-drinkers, 
doomed to die early and be forgotten. The father who signs 
“ An M.A. of Oxford,” and who writes exultantly of his success 
in getting his sons “done,” has been exceptionally fortunate. 
The usual result of his rough experiment would have been that 
one son would have drunk himself to death, one would have 
returned ruined, and one would have earned good mechanics’ 
wages; and even as it is, success has only been achieved by the 
lads losing most of the advantages of their education. He 
writes :— 

“T have fivesons. The eldest, at seventeen, disliking the desk, and 
preferring the sea, I apprenticed to the sea. He learnt his profession 


thoroughly ; not caring, however, to follow it, and knowing how a 
ship should be stowed, he has settled down in Sydney, and is a 
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‘gtevedore.’ He is settled! The second I got ona sheep-walk in 
New Zealand,—a delicate lad, but plucky. Learned wool matters, 
&c.; worked like a man, beginning at 15s. the week and all found, 
and is earning his livelihood. How did I do this? Got letters of 
introduction to Tom, Dick, and Harry out there, paid his passage, 
and gave him £15. He is settled! Third son went to sea, and I 
served him the same as the second. He is in Queensland, breaking- 
in horses and all sorts of things. He is settled! Shove your name, &c., 
in your pocket, and ‘ push.’ That’s the secret of success. Fourth son, 
educated at college ; did not like the profession intended for him. Off 
he went last June to New York; paid passage, letters of introduction, 
a£5 note. Isnow in a store at $5 a week, and more presently. He is 
done. The fifth is a junior clerk at 10s. a week. I see signs of emi- 
gration in his face. Off he goes presently. Every decent man, 
among his friends or acquaintances, can get letters of introduction 
abroad for his lads, if he likes. ‘Somebody here in England knows 
somebody abroad,’ and a letter is very simple to be had. If it only 
brings an invite to dinner—well, the boy is willing and pleasing, is 
interviewed, and something ‘turns up.’ I am a poor gentleman, and 
no money to spare, so I write and ask for letters, &c., and away go 
the lads.—Your sincere servant, AN M.A. or OxForD.” 

All those lads gain by going to the Colonies is release from 
the social prejudices which prevented their working in England 
at the only openings they could find. Had they so worked at 
home, they would have done as well as abroad, though no doubt 
they would have felt here more injurious effects from the loss 
of caste. 

We wonder whether the kind of despair expressed in these 
letters to the Telegraph is as strongly felt in the smaller cities, 
especially the northern cities, as it is in London. We suspect 
it is not, and that the immigration from the whole world 
into London, and a certain segregation of classes which has 
arisen from its vastness, produce here a special sense of over- 
crowding, which, again, is better justified than in any other 
place. Educated lads in London, too, feel the pushing excep- 
tionally, and though bright and helpful, grow more self-distrust- 
ful and afraid of life than other lads. They want more, too, 
and altogether have much more difficulty in making a start. 
That, however, is a peculiarity rather of a place than of all 
England, and exaggerates far too greatly the general opinion 
as to the increasing difficulty of providing for “our Boys.” 
The difficulty is there, but it is at least as much in the fathers’ 
minds as in the facts. 

FRANCE, ITALY, AND SAVOY. 

i O Sovereign ever succeeded to a grander tradition than 

Victor Emanuel ; the history of the House of Savoy is 
the history of grand military achievements and noble illustra- 
tions; every mountain-side and glen of this picturesque prin- 
cipality has been associated with the gallant deeds and glories 
of their race; and all this, for the sake of vaulting ambition, was 
to be forgotten,—all the population, whose love and admiration 
of the princely House had grown with their growth, was to be 
transferred to a foreign Power.” 

Thus writes Lord Lamington, in the August number of the 
Nineteenth Century, and as the views he expresses touching the 
relations of Savoy to its present and ancient rulers are shared 
by many others, it may serve a useful purpose to bring them 
to the test of history, aud show how little foundation they 
have in fact. The Dukes of Savoy, it is true, were always a 
strong race; they have played a noble part in the redemp- 
tion of Italy, produced many successful warriors and 
astute politicians, and their history has been illustrated 
by gallant deeds and great military achievements. It 
has also been illustrated by disaster and disgrace, bigotry 
and oppression. Out of Russia, it would be difficult to find 
a royal House to which, up to the first half of this century, 
liberty and civilisation owed less than to the descendants 
of Humbert the White-Handed. Until Charles Albert began 
the era of reform, and raised the standard of revolt against 
the ascendency of Austria, the Dukes of Savoy and the Kings 
of Sardinia were relentless persecutors of Protestantism, enemies 
of progress and misrulers of their people. It was a Duke 
of Savoy who, on April 29th, 1539, ordered John Lambert, a 
citizen of Geneva, to be burnt at the stake for selling heretical 
tracts. It was a Duke of Savoy (Emanuel Philibert) who, in 
1555, caused to be burnt alive, at Chambéry, Jean Vernon, 
Antoine Laborie, Jean Trigallet, Bertrand Bataille, and Jean 
Girod, for having in their possession “wicked little Bibles in 
French,” and a letter from Calvin, which Vernon had hidden in 
his stockings. Two years later, the priest Sanguyprivert, 
convicted of scandal and heresy, was condemned to be sus- 
pended over a fire for two hours, care being taken that 
he was not burnt to death, and to be delivered thereafter 
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to the Inquisition, And these are not a hundredth m4 
of the cruelties which were either ordered, or sanction 
by a Prince for whom Lord Lamington expresses un 
admiration. His hideous persecutions were the Occasion 
of Milton’s magnificent sonnet, ‘On the Late Massacre jp 
Piedmont,” and provoked Cromwell’s famous threat that « 
favour were shown to the poor people of God, the English guy 
should be heard at the Castle of St. Angelo.” Even go 
as forty years ago, the laws of Savoy and Sardinia, if logy 
atrociously cruel, were no less intolerant than in the gj 
and seventeenth centuries. In 1840, M. Pache, a Swiss 
from Morges, in Canton Vaud, while lying on a sick bed a 
Aix-les-Bains, gave a Protestant tract to his Savoyard Dur, 
and for this offence he was sentenced to twelve monthsg’ imprisons 
ment and a heavy fine! An appeal to the King (Charles 
Albert), to whom M. Pache was personally known, produced thy 
cold response that the law must take its course, But y 
Pache’s treatment was merciful compared with that of gy 
unfortunate peasant who, about the same time, was condemned 
to two years at the galleys for speaking disrespectfully of th 
Virgin Mary. 


Up to the French Revolution of 1789, and for some tim 
after the restoration, the Kings of Sardinia ruled despotically, 
But forms of governments are of secondary importance; the 
true measure of their quality is the welfare of the governed, 
Judged by this test, few rules have been worse than that of the 
Kings of Sardinia in their Cisalpine States. They wasted th 
substance of their people in foreign wars, and whether their 
masters gained victories or sustained defeats, the lot of the com. 
monalty was equally unfortunate. When the King won, 
had to support his armies; when he lost, they had to keep his 
enemies; and the tax-gatherer was always with them. In th 
eighteenth century the peasants of Savoy were almost in 
as evil plight as the peasants of France. They wen 
crushed with tithes, corvées, gabelles, and feudal burdens of 
every sort. Personal servitude was only abolished in 175}, 
Even after the reforms introduced by Victor Amadeus IL, the 
condition of the country was wretched almost beyond belief, 
“In 1781,” says Victor de St. Genis, in his “ History of 
Savoy,” “the year in which the King abolished custom-houses 
on bridges and highways, and imposed on meat a tax of two 
deniers a pound for their maintenance, he introduced into 
Savoy that Italian pest, the lottery, and so, by offering induce 
ments to dissipation, counteracted the favours he had granted 
to industry. Most of the King’s other reforms, being based on 
monopoly, despotism, and privilege, made ten people discon. 
tented for every person they satisfied.” In addition to ther 
legal burdens, the peasants had to support the exactions of 
swarms of vagabonds and brigands. The evil grew to sucha 
pitch that, in January, 1781, the Governor of Savoy organiseda 
general battue in the whole of the seven provinces of the Duchy, 
“for the pursuit and extirpation of the malefactors who infest 
the country and trouble the public peace.” All the valid men 
in every parish were armed, placed under the command of old 
soldiers, and told to seize every vagabond, beggar, and pedlar they 
could find, as well as every other person “ whose appearance they 
might deem suspicious.” Five years later the operation had to 
be repeated, from which it may be inferred that general battues 
are not the most efficient means of preserving public order. 
The sanitary, social, and religious condition of the country at 
this time may be judged from the facts that, in 1790, the 
Duchy, with a population of hardly 400,000, had 8,800 crétins, 
3,000 nobles possessing feudal rights, and 1,300 monks and 
priests, who were supported by tithes and taxes, and exercised, 
in religious matters, almost despotic power. No wonder that 
the first mutterings of the French Revolution were received in 
Savoy with a thrill of joy. The news of the resistance of the 
Parliament of Paris to the despotic measures of Brienne spread 
from valley to valley like a train of gunpowder. Bonfires 
were lit, joy bells rung, and the peasantry were only restrained 
by fear of the consequences from breaking into open revolt. In 
June, 1791, there was a conflict between the people and 
a number of Emigrant French nobles in the streets of 
Chambéry; and at Thonon, Dr. Desaix (father of General 
Desaix), and several others, forced the prison and 
all the political prisoners whom it contained, a proceed- 
ing for which they were afterwards hanged in effigy. In 
September of the following year, when a slender force of French 
troops entered the Duchy, the Piedmontese retired before them, 








almost without firing a shot, while the invaders were every: 
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where received with transports of enthusiasm. : We are not a 
gonquered people,” said the Syndic of Chambéry to General 
Montesquiou, “but a people delivered ;” and when the Assembly 
of the Allobroges, formed of the Deputies of the six hundred and 

eight communes of the principality, met at the capital: 
they demanded, by an almost unanimous vote, annexation to 
France, a request which, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
promptly granted. 

The yoke of Napoleon was not light; the abolition of feudal 
gnd ecclesiastical privileges, and the institution of a rational 
civil code had to be bought by a blood-tax which may well have 
made the Savoyards regret at times the rule of their ancient 
Princes. But any lingering sense of loyalty was speedily extin- 
guished by the proceedings of the restored Victor Emanuel L., 
who had learnt less even than his friends the Bourbons. He sup- 

sed the Code Napoléon by a stroke of the pen, re-established 
entails and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, restored all the institutions 
of the ancien régime, and filled every office of importance with 
Piedmontese employés. Some of the punishments sanctioned 
by the King were of barbaric severity. In June, 1824, a 
icide of the name of Dumontet had his hand amputated, 
was then led through the streets of Verney, the stump still 
bleeding, after which he was hanged and his body burnt. The 
fiscal regulations were even more absurd than the criminal 
ties. ‘The King’s simple order was sufficient to cancel any 
debt or abrogate any contract, and orders to this effect were not 
dificult to obtain. A labourer who worked for a Genevan 
employer even for a single day was punished by imprisonment. 
The export and import of farm produce was subject to a variety 
of vexatious regulations. In 1816, when Savoy was suffering 
from a terrible dearth, the King laid an embargo on the im- 
portation of corn from Piedmont into the principality, and the 
inhabitants of the Chablais were saved from absolute starva- 
tion only by the efforts and benevolence of the citizens 
of Geneva. The Savoyards were made to feel at every 
tum that their interests were sacrificed to the interests 
of their Italian fellow-subjects. The only subjects allowed 
to be taught in the public schools were reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the Catholic religion and the Italian language: 
This was, perhaps, the unkindest cut of all, for Savoy had con- 
quered Piedmont, not Piedmont Savoy. It was as if one of our 
Norman Kings had tried to make his Norman subjects learn the 
English tongue. In the next reign, most of these abuses were 
swept away, and Charles Albert, under the influence of Cavour, 
granted his people a liberal constitution. Nevertheless, the 
King, by placing himself at the head of the Italian Revolution, 
forfeited for his successor, if not for himself, the Dukedom of 
Savoy. The Savoyards were Italians neither by race, language, 
nor sympathy ; they detested the Piedmontese, and disliked 
being governed from Turin. Italian unity was nothing to them, 
and they strenuously objected to sacrificing blood and treasure in 
order that Italy might be free, and their Prince reign at Rome. 
The principle of nationalities, evoked in justification of the war 
against Austria, began to be openly pleaded in support of the 
annexation of Savoy to France. In 1859, a numerously-signed 
petition, the first paragraph of which ran as follows, was pre- 
sented to King Victor Emanuel :—“ Sire, the great events which 
have shed so much lustre on your Majesty’s reign are signifi- 
cant of the new destinies in store for the Italian people. The 
acts of your Government, the terms of peace which have just 
been signed, proclaim the foundation of an Italian nationality, 
limited by the Alps and defined by the language and manners of 
the races by whom it will be constituted. These definitions, 
Bire, exclude Savoy. Savoy is not Italian, and never can be. 
What, then, is the future, reserved for her ?” 


As an argument, this was unanswerable. The Savoyards 
claimed for themselves no more than the King was claiming for 
Unredeemed Italy,—the right to choose their own rulers. An 
attempt was made to suppress the agitation of which the petition 
M question was an ominous sign, and if the demand for annexa- 
tion had not been warmly supported by the Government of 
France, it would probably have been refused by the Government 
of Sardinia; but the double pressure was irresistible, and the 
King and Cavour agreed that Savoy should be left free to 
choose her own destiny. As to what that choice was likely 
to be there could be little doubt. Savoy, as we have shown, 
owed scant gratitude to the royal race by whom she had so long 
been roled; and though we may question the taste which pre- 
ferred a hardly-veiled despotism to a constitutional monarchy, 
the material interests of the principality pointed impera- 








tively to union with France. France is the natural and 
nearest market for Savoyard produce. The Emperor, moreover, 
promised, if the annexation should take place, to convert High 
Savoy into a zone franche, a boon which would render the trade of 
the Department with Switzerland absolutely free. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that the people, by a large 
majority, decided to become French. The vote was almost 
unanimous. Of 135,000 electors, 130,000 voted for annexation, 
235 against, and the abstentions were something less than 5,000. 
In England, this vote was looked upon as either a juggle or a 
fraud, and Lord Lamington calls it “a mock plébiscite”’ The 
imputation is one which cannot be sustained. The Savoyards 
managed the plebiscitum themselves; when it took place, there 
were in the principality neither Italian syndics nor French 
prefects. The voting was by ballot and by commune, and the 
scrutiny was conducted by the Court of Appeal, the highest 
tribunal in the realm. Whatever influence Sardinia possessed 
was exercised against annexation. At Turin, the result of the 
voting caused a painful surprise. It could be no pleasure to 
Victor Emanuel to know that among a people who had been 
ruled by his ancestors for eight centuries, his dynasty had 
so few friends. Even among the higher classes there were 
only two—General Menabrea and the Marquis Leon Costa— 
who “opted” for Sardinia. It is much to be regretted that 
a part, at least, of High Savoy was not annexed to Switzer- 
land, instead of to France, and a suggestion in this sense was 
actually made by Louis Napoleon to England; but the proposal 
was summarily rejected by Lord Palmerston and the Prince 
Consort, as implying approval of a proceeding to which they 
strongly objected. 

There is every reason to believe that Savoy is well satis- 
fied with the French connection, and that another plebis- 
citum would give a result identical with that of 1860. The 
material progress of the ancient principality since the annexa- 
tion has been immense. Marshes have been reclaimed, bridges 
built, roads and railways made, and numerous schools and public 
buildings constructed. In Chambéry and several other towns, 
property has trebled in value; and though the Savoyards had 
to pay for their new privileges by submission to ten years of 
imperial rule, the Government under which they now live is 
probably much more to their liking than that which prevails on 
the other side of the Alps. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——~——- 
INSTINCT v. CIVILISATION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In the current number of the Cornhill (September), 
there is a short tale which propounds a curious psychological 
theory which I should like to see‘discussed in your pages, by those 
who have sufficient knowledge of the subject, in the interests of 
our common Christianity and civilisation. 

The hero of the story is the Rev. John Creedy, B.A., of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. By birth he is an African, and at 
a very early age he was captured and sent to England, where 
he received the best of school and University educations, result- 
ing in the cultured man and the Christian. In due course he 
married an English girl, and returned to Africa as a Missionary 
to his own people. An uncle James objects to the match, on 
the ground of “instinct;” and as the mail steamer, with the 
couple on board, moved out of the Southampton Water on her 
way to the Gold Coast, the author represents the old uncle, who 
is a sea captain with accumulated experiences of those parts, as 
saying, “ And when he gets among his own people, his instincts 
will surely get the better of him, as safe as my name is James 
Berry.” 

The story then turns to justify this prophetic utterance, and the 
tom-tom and the war-song prove too much for John Creedy, for 
“instinct had gained the day over civilisation; thesavage in John 
Creedy had broken out; he had torn up his English clothes, 
and, in West African parlance, had gone Fantee.” There is 
a pathetic passage on the illness and the death of the little 
English wife. When death had claimed her, through the agency 
of yellow fever, the widower “ puts on his white surplice, and 
for the first and only time in his life he read, without a quiver 
in his voice, the Church of England Burial Service over the open 
grave; and when he had finished he went back to his desolate 
hut, and cried with a loud voice of utter despair, ‘ The one thing 
which bound me to civilisation is gone. Henceforth, I shall 
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never speak another word of English; I go to my own people.’ 
So saying, he solemnly tore up his European clothes once more, 
bound a cotton loin-cloth about his waist, covered his head with 
dirt, and sat fasting and wailing piteously, like a broken-hearted 
child, in his cabin.” 

It is possible that the writer of this story only intended to 
tell an interesting and touching romance, but, consciously or 
unconsciously, he has struck a deeper chord. He not merely 
strikes a blow at foreign Mission work, but at the central and 
most vital power of Christianity, which ought not to be left 
unchallenged; and in the hope that you and others may take 
notice of his illustrated theory, I write this note. He localises 
Christianity, and deprives it of its universal power claimed by 
itself and by its adherents.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Richmond, August 30th. AsTLEY Cooper. 

[It is quite certain that, in Australia, natives trained from 
childhood like English gentlemen have suddenly stripped them- 
selves, and gone back to savagery. So, we believe, have Red 
Indians. So have reclaimed English gipsies. The explanation 
is, we believe, that the continuous self-restraint demanded by 
civilisation becomes to some men, full of hereditary savage self- 
will, so intolerable, that if any shock weakens the will, they 
throw off the burden.—Eb. Spectator.] 





PREBENDARY ROW ON THE BLASPHEMY 

PROSECUTIONS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to offer a few remarks on your 
correspondent Mr. Batho’s letter? He says, “Iam bound to 
assure your readers that a greater misrepresentation of the case 
could scarcely have been conceived’ than my statement of it. 
Your readers shall judge whether it is your correspondent or 
myself who has been guilty of misrepresentation. Before, how- 
ever, I address myself to the charge in question, I wish to draw 
attention to the fact that a little more than half of his letter is 
occupied in affirming what I myself have affirmed in a few sen- 
tences, viz., that Mr. Foote is a man quite capable of distin- 
guishing between good and bad taste, of great intellectual power, 
and who, when I was in the habit of meeting him, always in 
discussion conducted himself as became a gentleman. I should 
have thought that your correspondent might not inaptly have 
introduced this portion of his letter by saying that he was happy 
to be able to corroborate my testimony, for the whole of it is 
neither more nor less than a corroboration of my assertions. He 
has, however, taken the opportunity to imply that the defenders 
of Christianity are conspicuous for their bitterness, and that 
Mr. Foote has been impelled by that bitterness to use the 
weapons which he employs. I by no means wish to deny—on the 
contrary, I deeply lament the fact—that many persons who are 
totally ignorant of the entire controversy put themselves for- 
ward as its defenders, and between ignorance and violence 
of temper greatly damage the cause which they undertake to 
defend. I think, however, that there is a danger that your 
readers may confound the “Christian Association” spoken of 
by your correspondent, who sent the score of intemperate gentle- 
men in question, with the Committee of the Christian Evidence 
Society, on which I habitually sit. They were certainly not 
sent by us. It is true that at our instance a considerable 
number of eminent clergymen and Nonconformist ministers in 
London, and others, have given lectures and taken part in dis- 
cussions in the Hall of Science. While my health permitted, I 
was habitually present, and I can affirm in the most positive 
manner that not one of these conducted himself in a manner 
other than became a gentleman and a Christian. Allow me 
also, Sir, to notice an additional fact, on which I look back with 
extreme satisfaction. Whenever I have lectured or discussed in 
that hall, I have been treated with all the courtesy I could reason- 
ably expect. I think that the statement above is due to the 
Committee of the Christian Evidence Society, because, as they 
are well known to send persons whom they believe competent to 
discuss with unbelievers, there is a danger that your readers 
may infer that the “score of gentlemen” in question were sent 
by that Committee. 

I now address myself to the personal charge of misrepresenta- 
tion. Your correspondent says :—“ In the first place, the pub- 
lication [in question] was not a parody of our Blessed Lord...... 
The sheet, if a parody at all, was merely a parody of those incidents 
in the life of Christ which, while they neither add to nor detract 
from the beautiful character of Christ per se, are looked upon 
by the light of modern reasoning as incredible.” Now, what 





. . 
are the facts? I have the sheet which was the subject of prose. 
cution lying open before me. It consists of no less than sixteen 
pictured delineations of our Lord, each of which is simp] 
hideous, with hideous accompaniments. I labour under a dis. 
advantage on this occasion, because I dare not pollute your 
pages by such a description of them as would give your readers 
a lively idea of their contents; and I am persuaded that if I 
were to attempt to do so, you would decline to publish it, Tan 
therefore, only observe that they stand far beneath the leyel of 
the most outrageous caricatures that have ever appeared in 
Punch. I feel, therefore, that your readers will be of opinion 
that I am guilty of no misrepresentation in describing these as 
indecent parodies, which contain neither reasoning nor argu. 
ment; and, if they are at all persuasive, they can only be 80 by 
appealing to what is low and base in human nature. To affirm, 
therefore, that such caricatures “ neither add to nor detract from 
the beautiful character of Christ per se,” is simply preposterous, 
when these sixteen pictures delineate him with a physiognomy 
unspeakably grotesque, or, to speak the truth, with one which 
denotes moral degradation. ‘“ One example,” says your corre 
spondent, “ will suffice ;” and he selects one which may be said 
to be the least disgusting of the sixteen, viz., the turning of the 
water into wine. I say, on the contrary, that one example will 
not suffice, for my representation is based on the combined 
effect of the whole sixteen. But even here there is q 
suppressio veri, for your correspondent mentions only the 
surroundings and accessories of the delineation, but suppresses 
all mention of the grotesque figure which is intended to portray 
our Lord, which, after all, as I have said, is the least disgusting 
of the set. This grotesque figure is represented as pouring 
water out of a garden waterpot into five vessels bearing labels 
of as many kinds of wine, showing that they had been pre. 
viously used to hold wine. Let your readers, therefore, judge of 
the meaning which this caricature is calculated to suggest. I 
submit, therefore, that these sixteen caricatures are “vile and 
indecent parodies ;” that they are not “legitimate satire, 
showing how events which sentiment pictures in ethical 
light may be capable of explanation in the simplest and 
commonest form;” or that if a similar caricature were 
“applied to any creed antagonistic to Christianity,” say 
for example, if a similarly outrageous caricature of Mahon: 
med had been displayed in a city in India, the greater part 
of whose inhabitants were Mahommedans, that any person, 
except one of a low order of mind, “ would have looked upon it 
as amusing and forcible, and not devoid of reasoning and argu- 
ment.” I think that I have now said sufficient to settle matters 
between your correspondent and myself. I have, therefore, now 
only to submit to the judgment of the Court—of yourself as 
judge, and of your readers as the jury—which of us it is 
“who has been guilty of a greater misrepresentation of 
the case than could scarcely have been conceived.” It 
has often been urged in Mr. Foote’s favour that this 
is the first time that he has been guilty of this offence. 
It is true that it is the first time that he has been made 
the subject of a prosecution; but the Freethinker had 
long been made the vehicle for the publication of similar paro- 
dies. One of these I can very briefly describe ; I think it was 
in the number in which my tract on the “ Historical Evidence of 
Resurrection,” published by the Religious Tract Society, was 
reviewed. The frontispiece consisted of a picture representing 
God Almighty addressing Cain, while the latter is smoking a 
pipe, and sitting upon a partly-closed box, from which the legs 
of Abel protrude. When, therefore, the City authorities took 
steps for suppressing a public nuisance, it was necessary to 
make a selection from these parodies, to enable them to consti- 
tute a prosecution. It was not the only one that had appeared. 
I have already said that I am no admirer of the so-called Blas- 
phemy Laws in their present form, and I trust that the Govern 
ment will introduce a Bill into Parliament during the next Ses 
sion substituting for them the English law as it exists in India, 
or, at any rate, such a law as will meet the requirements of the 
present day. I also concur with you in thinking that the sen- 
tence was somewhat severe, but this is a matter for the cou 
sideration of the Home Secretary. I would only add, that 10 
one can be an adequate judge of the greatness of the provoca 
tion who has not seen the weekly series of the parodies 2 
question.—I am, Sir, &c, 

C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


(We published Mr. Batho’s letter from a sense of fairness to 
the weaker side. We cannot, however, continue the controversy: 
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eee 
and the correspondence must close here. For ourselves, we 


retain the opinion that coarse caricature is in theological con- 
troversy an evil weapon; that it was right to check Mr. Foote, 
but that the sentence was cruelly severe.—Ep. Spectator] 





RUTLAND AND THE COUNTY ELECTIONS. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
$in,—Fully agreeing with your admirable article as to how 
the Tory counties are to be won, permit me to give the political 
kistory of East Cornwall during the past forty years. In 1841, its 
condition was almost as bad as Rutland; the two Tories were re- 
turned, and Mr. (now Sir John) Trelawny only polled between 1,600 
and 1,700, whilst the Tories polled between 3,000 and 4,000. In 
1852, another contest took place; Mr. (afterwards Lord) Robartes 
fought two Tories. I remember the great open-air meeting at 
Wadebridge, which was addressed by both sides from the same 
platform. I had procured and given to Mr. Robartes the re- 
turns from the Board of Trade of the quantity of corn imported 
from the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 up to 1852, and the 
amount was 50,000,000 quarters. This fact Mr. Robartes made 
mse of in his speech, whereat the Tories were delighted, and 
told the farmers that “‘ was the cause of the low price of corn,” 
and asked the Liberals how they could expect the farmers’ 
yotes. Mr. Robartes replied, pointing to the group of squires 
on the other side, “ You, gentlemen, have never eaten a loaf the 
more in consequence of this enormous importation, but who has 
eaten it? Why, those who had not sufficient, before the odious 
Corn Laws were abolished.” Then he quoted the verse, ‘‘ Whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need,” &c. 
The vast audience uncovered during the quotation, and at its 
conclusion an enthusiastic cheer arose. The contest was never 
doubtful from that hour, and Mr. Rubartes headed the poll by 
621. 

Having won one seat, the Liberals believed they could win 
both, but could not find a candidate until 1868, when Mr. 
Brydges Willyams consented to come forward, in conjunction 
with Sir John Trelawny, and announced himself to the con- 
stituency thus:—“ My political opinions, early formed, and 
‘strengthened by experience, are strongly in favour of civil, 
religions, and commercial freedom, and I will give an unfalter- 
ing support to Mr. Gladstone, so long as he continues to lead 
the Liberal party in the cause of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform.” The result was that the Tory candidate retired before 
the day of election, and the Liberals had a walk-over, and won 
both seats. Come down, again, to 1880, when Mr. Borlase, a 
stranger, was induced to come forward, in conjunction with the 
Hon. Charles Robartes. ‘I'heir addresses and speeches appealed 
to “ Liberalism as the better creed,” and their tone was elevated. 
The Tories tulked about “local burdens,” but the electors con- 
sidered that two Tory Members would be the greatest “local 
burden” they could have, and elected the two Liberals by a 
majority of 900, “The tenantry are as capable of compre- 
hending the Liberal creed, if only it were brought home to 
them, as any other class in the community.” Let it be the 
duty of Liberals, then, by the formation of local clubs, affiliat- 
ing them with the National Liberal Federation, the National 
Reform Union, and the National Liberal Club, thus securing 
their political literature and lecturers, to win the Tory counties. 
--I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Nortuy. 

Rockland, Newquay, September 10th. 

“THAT BUGBEAR, THE NEXT ELECTION.” 
(To tHE Epiror or 1HE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sin,—The words are those of Lord Colin Campbell, the Member 
for Argyllshire, who writes on Saturday to the Scutsinan :— 

_ “OF all the politico-ecclesiastical evils which aflict the ecclesias- 
tically-divided Scotland, surely this tendency to appeal to the pas- 
sions of an electorate is the worst. It is no exaggeration to say that 
it is impossible for any man engaged in public life in Scotland to 
move hand or foot witbout being made to feel this insatiable blood- 
thirsty ogre of the next election glowering at him with fearful 
truculence of expression. To escape it, he must be the meekest and 
tealiest-mouthed of men.” 

The Campbells are rot meek and mealy-mouthed, but it may 
be questioned whether their recent spurt of letter-writing is not 
imprudent, as well as gratuitous. ‘'o-day, Lord Colin writes to 
the Daily Review, emphasising a recent condemnation of the 
Permissive Bill, and maintaining “ Whiggery,” in opposition to 
more advanced Liberalism. A month ago, the Duke of Argyll 
wrote two letters; in one of them promising an application to 
the West Highlands of his agricultural views in some form 








apparently more trenchant than could be presented to the Royal 
Commission, and in another adding to the unprovoked attack 
which he recently made on a learned Judge for an election ad- 
dress issued several years ago, by patronising advice how to do 
his duty on the Bench. In all these dashing communications 
there is visible the same undertone of tremour as to the next 
election. What is the cause of this? A few months ago, Lord 
Colin Campbell was profuse in his protestations of the right of 
the Argyllshire constituency to turn him out, if he did not 
represent their views on the question of Scotch Disestablishment, 
and he was even complimentary as to the tone and manner in 
which his constituents who did not agree with him had intimated 
their resolution. What has made the change? Has it any- 
thing to do with Scotch farmers, Scotch crofters, and Scotch 
“puir people that labour the ground”? Unless I am mistaken, 
this latter question is likely to have an immense effect in 
Argyllshire, and on the whole western sea-board of Scotland, 
the next time we go to the poll, and the hostility shown by the 
Duke of Argyll to Mr. Gladstone’s legislation will have no 
tendency to strengthen the hands of his House in the hour of 
trial. No one wishes Lord Colin Campbell to desert his colours 
on this any more than on the other question. But he must be 
aware of three things:—1. The Commission granted by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has tabled the question of justice in 
the matter of land as clearly, if not quite as formally, as the 
question of justice in the matter of the Kirk had been so often 
tabled by him before. 2. The classes in Argyllshire who 
claim to be unjustly dealt with in this latter case are the 
same whose admitted grievances in the former have been 
so long unredressed. 3. No man in Scotland need look 
forward to an election as “ truculent,”’ “ insatiable,’ “ blood- 
thirsty,” and a “bugbear,’ unless he has made up his 
mind deliberately to abide by the perpetuation of injustice, and 
is too honest to conceal it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scortisu Liserat. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMISSION. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’| 
Sir,—Canon Trevor and the Rev. G. R. Portal contend that the 
proper method of governing the Church [meaning the Clergy] 
is by Bishops and Synods, and not by Lay Courts. The result 
of allowing the Clergy to manage themselves is apparent in the 
Church of Rome. Is it expedient to follow that precedent >—I 
am, Sir, &c., LayMan. 
[Nobody has proposed, that we know of, that the Governing 
Synod shall be exclusively clerical. ‘The Scotch Assemblies 
have not corrupted, if they have narrowed, the Churches.— 
Ep. Spectator. 





MR.CHAMBERLAIN AND THE BATTERSEA RADICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Allow me to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain did not refer 
to the question of a Redistribution Bill in his letter to the Bat- 
tersea Association noticed in the last Spectator. The Association 
sent Mr. Chamberlain a resolutioa in favour of universal or 
manhood suffrage, and he replied that the first step must be 
the assimilation of the county and borough suffrage. He said: 
—* Public opinion must ripen considerably, before it would be 
possible for any Government to go further [than that assimila- 
tion], and the final settlement of the franchise qnestion [not 
of redistribution] must of necessity be postponed until there is 
evidence of a sufficient general agreement on the subject.” It 
may be better policy to keep the Redistribution Bill for a later 
Session, or even another Parliament; but it can hardly be said 
that the one question is less ripe than the other, nor is there any 
indication that Mr. Chamberlain was thinking of redistribution 
at all.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Srracuey. 


THE LONDON PAROCHIAL CHARITIES BILL. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THe ‘ Specraror.’’} 
Sir,—The passing of Mr. Bryce’s London Parochial Charities 
Bill has reminded me of a circumstance that came under my 
notice a few months ago, that is of so special a character as to 
induce me to submit it to you for publication. I strolled into a 
City church one week-day, and on satisfying my curiosity by a 
general inspection of the interior, 1 was about to retire, but 
observing some needy and elderly people dropping in by ones 
and twos, I remained, to see the meaning of these strange 
arrivals. In a short time about thirty men and women 
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had assembled, when presently an official emerged from 
the vestry, whom I accosted, and politely asked of him the 
reason of the presence of these poor people there at mid- 
day. The reply I looked for was that they had come to receive 
doles of bread from a parochial charity. To my surprise, how- 
ever, the response was of a very different character, one which 
caused me great astonishment. ‘The official replied, “ These 
people have come for their half-yearly allowance, which, accord- 
ing to the terms of a parochial benefaction, they have merited, 
because of their having come to Holy Communion the pre- 
scribed number of times.” In a few supplementary words, he 
had the commendable sense to condemn so vicious and odious a 
charity. 

This and other forms of Church benefactions in the City no 
doubt explain the existence of so many colonies of the very 
poor, who herd in dens and alleys for the purpose of qualifying 
for a share of these pauperising and mischievous doles.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 








POETRY. 
Sheets 
BUDDHA. 
Wuoer'rr hath wept one tear, or borne one pain 
(The Master said, and entered into rest), 
Not fearing wrath, nor meaning to be blest, 
Simply fur love, howbeit wrought in vain, 
Of one poor soul, his brother, being old, 
Or sick, or lost through satisfied desire, 
Stands in God's vestibule, and hears his Choir 
Make merry music on their harps of gold. 


What is it but the deed of Very Love, 

To teach sad eyes to smile, mute lips to move P 

AnJ he that for a score of centuries 

Hath lived, and calls a continent his own, 

Giving world-weary souls Heaven's best surprise, 

Halts only at the threshold of the Throne. 
Addington Park, Croydon. A. C. Bryson. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
REVELATION AND MODERN THEOLOGY.* 
Tue former works of Mr. Row have been mainly apologetic, and 
had a direct reference to the culture, the criticism, and the 
science of our time. They are remarkable for careful and 
accurate workmanship, for clear and vigorous thought, and for 
the singular freshness of the points of view from which Mr. 
Row regarded the conflict between the Christian and the non- 
Christian forces. He was led in those volumes to lay stress only 
on the fundamental and indispensable elements of the Christian 
faith. In the present work, Mr. Row presents to us this 
fundamental conception of the Christian faith, not in relation 
to the anti-Christian systems of thonght, but in relation to the 
systems and creeds built upon this foundation, by many 
centuries of inference and argument. He regards this great 
and cumbrous system as a serious danger to the existence of 
Christianity, and a great hindrance to its progress. He discards 
the accretions of “ modern theology,” and insists on claiming 
the authority of revelation for those facts and doctrines alone 
which are contained in the deeds, words, and person of our 
Lord, as these are contained in the Gospels, and illustrated and 
explained in the Epistles. To Mr. Row, the Old Testament 
is valuable only in its historical relation to the coming of Christ, 
and as a record of the gradual process of revelation. The true 
revelation of God is contained in the person, life, and teaching 
of Jesus Christ. He is the true revelation of the moral attributes 
of God. Ina series of instructive chapters, Mr. Row sets forth 
his conception of the revelation made to us by Jesus Christ. 
The announcement of the erection of the kingdom of God, the 
explanation of the nature of that kingdom, and of the claims of 
Christ to be its king, the perfection of Christ, his example, and 
the message of redemption, are the themes discussed in successive 
chapters of this book. 

We are in entire sympathy with the position assumed by Mr. 
Row, so long as we look at the conflict which is going on between 
Christianity and non-Christianity. It is right and reasonable 








* Revelatim and Modern Theology Con'va ted; or, the Simplici'y of the Apostolic 
Gospel Demonstrated. ty Ker C. A. Row, M.A, Prevendiry of St, Paul’s. 


eee 
to take to the battle-field only those things which are ingig 
pensable; everything which can be dispensed with is an ents, 
brance and a disadvantage. To lay it down as a principle of 
conduct that people ought to live in their homes, as they are 
constrained to live during an active campaign, is not reasonable 
This is, in effect, what Mr. Row has done. He has been able rn 
move lightly, and to make skilful attacks, and to take up suitable 
points of defence, by having regard only to those elements of 
Christianity which are essential and fundamental; and the 
advantages have been so great, that he is inclined to discard al} 
that he has found unnecessary in the field of battle. But in ogy 
homes we have a right to set forth the heir-looms of our faith 
to draw out and unfold the wealth of our cherished possessions, 
and to display the greatness of our hopes and the altitude of 
our aspirations. The position which is best for the defence of 
the faith is far from being the most convenient, or most fit for 
unfolding the thought and life of Christianity. Methods 
of war are good fora time of war, but not good for times of 
peace. In like manner, the method of apologetic is goog 
for apologetic. It has its own presuppositions, its own 
way of procedure, and its own goal to attain. It seems 
to us that Mr. Row has not kept this elementary dis. 
tinction sufficiently in view. For he has applied his 
apologetic method to the science of dogmatic, and hag 
failed in consequence. We are at one with him, while heis 
setting forth the simplicity of the Apostolic Gospel, and ex 
pounding the New Testament conception of the Kingdom of 
God. We regard many chapters in the book as of a very high 
order indeed. We agree also with those chapters in which he 
combats the argument of the late Dean Mansel. In short, we 
are not inclined to differ from the positive and expository parts 
of his volume. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that whoso accepts the facts. 
of the New Testament regarding the life, work, and teaching of 
Jesus Christ, has in them a doctrine, a worship, and a life. To 
draw these out in detailed and scientific order, to bring to clear 
consciousness the presuppositions, the doctrines, and the im- 
plications of these facts, is at once the duty and the privilege of 
all who accept them. Science is the record of man’s under 
standing of the world, or of himself, his reading of the facts and 
laws of the universe, gathered from the facts themselves 
Theology, Christian theology at least, is man’s interpretation 
of the facts of supernatural revelation, as these are in the Scrip. 
tures. In both cases, we get the facts in their concrete order and 
actual relations, and in both cases we have to make our own 
interpretation of them. In neither case is the interpretation 
final at any stage of the process to which science has yet arrived. 
Our highest science is as yet only an approximation to the facts, 
our best theology is also only approximative as yet. Batin 
both cases the most stringent criticism which can be applied to 
science and to philosophy is supplied by the facts with which 
each is concerned. There is no finality in either case, and our 
interpretation of the facts, their order and relations, must be 
subject to change and revision, as our experience widens, and 
our knowledge grows more definite. 


While Mr. Row has approached in some measure to this view, 
which we regard as the right view to take in this relation, it 
appears to us that even he has not been able to free himself 
from the view which regards revelation as a means of communis 
cating abstract truth which otherwise would be. unknown to man. 
His distinction between revelation and theology is based on 
some such conception, and the whole discussion regarding the 
fallible nature of theology proceeds on that presupposition. 
To make our meaning clear, we quote the paragraph which sets 
forth Mr. Row’s conception of revelation :— 


“ The word ‘ Revelation ’ is usually restricted to denote that know- 
ledge of God which we obtain from some other source than the nse 
of our ordinary faculties. But this limitation of its meaning 8 
obviously inaccurate, for as we possess no faculties which enable us 
to penetrate into the secrets of the Infinite, we can possess DO 
knowledge of God but from such revelations of himself as he & 
pleased toimpart. Consequently, all our knowledge of God must be 
derived from revelation. The idea, therefore, which in popular 
language is intended to be conveyed by the term ‘ Revelation’ would 
be more accurately expressed by ‘Supernatural Revelation,’ by 
which I mean a disclosure of such truths as our nataral faculties are 
unable to discover, or can only do so imperfectly. This being 80, lt 
is important to determine in what way such knowledge of God can 
be commnnicated. There are only two possible ways in which it cab 
be imparted, viz., first, by an objective, and secondly, by a subjec- 
tive revelation. An objective revelation consists of facts which ate 
manifestations of the divine energies; as such, they must constitute 
revelations of the divine character and purpose, in the same manner 
as the actious of a man are revelations of his character and purpose 
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Asgubjective revelation consists of truth directly communicated to 


¢he mind of an individual.” (pp. 18-19.) 

In subsequent paragraphs, Mr. Row gives what he regards as 
instances of both kinds of revelation. ‘The created universe isa 
natural objective revelation of God, and the authoritative de- 
glarations of conscience afford an instance of a natural subjective 
gevelation. The life, work, and teaching of our Lord constitute 
the objective revelation of Christianity, and are mainly con- 
tained in the Gospels. “ The remaining books of the New Testa- 
ment contain the results of a number of subjective revelations, 
made to different individuals, and intended to be supplementary 
toits great objective revelation, and to be explanatory of its 
meaning.” This paragraph is the main thesis of Mr. Row’s 
book. The distinction drawn between objective and subjective 
revelation is really the principle which determines the relation 
of the Old Testament to the New, of the other books of the 
New Testament to the Gospels, and of theology to revelation, as 
these relations are conceived by Mr. Row and set forth in this 
volume. 

Is this a real and valid distinction? Can there be “a dis- 
glosure of such truths as our natural faculties are unable to 
discover, cr can only do so imperfectly”? We question the 
possibility of what Mr. Row calls subjective revelation, and we 
regard it as a survival of the old way of looking at revelation 
asaseries of dogmatic statements, to be received on external 
authority,—dogmas which have no relation to the ordinary 
faculties of rnav. Our real knowledge has been won through 
the exercise of our ordinary faculties, on the facts presented to 
us in the external world and in our inner experience. The facts 
are given in their concrete order and relation, and science and 
philosophy consist in our interpretation of the facts. It is no 
otherwise in revelation. In this sphere also we have to do with 
facts, and the relations of these facts. God does not reveal 
ready-made dogmas; he reveals himself, in deeds of mercy 
or of judgment, in words which reflect his character and 
modes of action; and out of these revealing deeds of re- 
demption, done iu actual human history, we have to fashion 
our dogmas and construct our theology. The facts of revela- 
tion have the same relation to theology which the facts of 
nature have to science. If this be so, then the distinction 
which Mr. Row has drawn between objective and subjective 
revelation falls to the ground, as also does the greater part of 
the polemic which he has directed against modern theology. 
Modern theology, like modern science, is true and trustworthy, 
in so far as it truly represents and interprets the facts of revela- 


* tion, and the only valid way of criticism with regard to one or 


the other is simply to bring them to the test of the facts, and to 
show that the reading of the facts is inadequate. 

This is the task which Mr. Row ought to have set to himself. 
He has really done something very different. He has con- 
ducted a polemic against the use of the abstract deductive 
method in theology, a method which is passing into disuse day 
by day. In fact, the title “ Modern Theology ” is a misnomer, 
It ought to be “ Ancient” or “ Mediwval Theology,” traces of 
which survive even in the pages of Mr. Row’s latest book. 
Theology was once abstract and deductive, based on a priori 
conceptions. But all other sciences were so too, at a former 
period, as is well known to every student of the history 
of science and of philosophy. To a large extent science 
has overcome the fatal tendency; and we make bold to say 
that theology has overcome it too. ‘The distinctive glory 
of modern theology lies here,—that it has got face to face with 
the facts. In theology, as well as in science, men have learned 
to work according to scientific method, and in many depart- 
ments theology can show an advance as great as any of the 
natural or physical sciences is able to do. Exegesis has made a 
vast stride; Introduction is rapidly assuming an exact form; 
and Biblical Theology has won for itself a high position among 
Objective sciences, while the learning which helps theology, as’ 
for example, knowledge of Oriental languages and history, has 
made more progress for the last half-century than during all 
Previous time. It is only fair to say that Mr. Row, almost in 
express terms, admits all this. His controversy is not with 
these more recent sciences of theology, but with the ancient 
method, and with the conclusions reached by that method. We 
submit, however, that in a matter so important Mr. Row ought 
to have been more clear and definite in’ his statement of the 
issue. We would ask him to consider anew his conception of 
revelation, and fairly to face the question whether there is any 
storical instance of what he has called “subjective revela- 


} 
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tion ;” and whether there has been a revelation of God to man 
in any other way than by a direct personal manifestation cf 
himself to man ? 





CHARLES THE VICTORIOUS.* 

[SECOND NOTICE.—THE KING OF BOURGES. | 
Up to the date of his accession to the throne of France, under, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary circumstances recorded in any 
history, Charles VII. deserves, according to M. de Beaucourt, 
to hold a different place in the estimation of mankind from that 
which has been generally assigned to him. The present his- 
torian disproves by documentary evidence, one by one, the 
accusations which have been too readily accepted against the 
prince whom Alain Chartier describes as “alienated by rage 
and sedition from the royal house, combated by his enemies, 
assailed with sword and speech by his own subjects, doubt- 
fully obeyed by the most of his people, forsaken by the chief 
of those in whom he had to trust, destitute of a treasury, 
and surrounded by rebel fortresses.” He shows us Charles 
refusing to accept his cause as a lost one, in the face of deser- 
tion and discouragement, and steadfastly resisting his enemies 
on every side :— 

“Four years of struggle, combat, and perpetual effort had revived 

the zeal of his partisans, and inspired confidence even in those who 
condemned him ‘as a sick man judged to be dying, and abandoned 
without remedy.’ He succeeded in making his power over a good 
part of the kingdom sure, and he won more than one adversary over 
to his cause. He did not love war for its own sake, but he never 
shrauk from it when the right had to be fought for. We have 
before us ample evidence of his activity, good-sense, and intelligence 
in affairs. The people were prepossessed in his favour by his per- 
sonul advantages, for he was ‘ moult bel prince, bian parleur 4 toutes 
personnes, et piteux envers povres gens.’ At this period, neither his 
piety nor his generosity can be disputed. He loved science and letters, 
pleasure and horses, and was deeply interested in everything relating 
to artillery.” 
This description gives us Charles at his best. He had begun to 
slacken in his activity, and to be too easily accessible to influ- 
ence and given to favouritism, during the year before his 
accession. 

The family and personal relations of Royal houses and indi- 
viduals present many strange pictures to the imagination, even 
ip our own time, one in which Royalty is invested with but little 
romance; and as we retrace the course of history, those rela- 
tions offer very striking points of consideration, whether we 
think of England or of France. A glance at the position of the 
young King of France in 1422 shows us a son repudiated and 
denounced by his father and mother (the former merely a 
puppet), the object of unnatural hatred, his rights set aside in 
favour of the English conqueror, Henry V., who had married 
Charles’s sister, Katherine of France ; while the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was in alliance with his mother and the 
English usurper, was also his brother-in-law. Such was 
the personal position of Charles, when he had to fight for 
his crown against the power of England and Burgundy. 
The actual state of the kingdom when the death of Henry 
V. seemed to be the only thing in the Dauphin’s favour, is the 
subject of a very interesting chapter, which opens the second 
volume, and brings the reader in contact with all the great 
historical personages of the time, relates the history of the 
English alliance with Burgundy, tells the grand and shameful 
story of Joan of Arc, and ends with the Congress of Arras. The 
whole of the second volume is but an amplification of this first 
chapter, and the author treats every portion of his subject with 
the fullest detail. His déscription of the territorial divisions, 
the desperate strife of the factions, the firm hold of England on 
France, the appareutly hopeless condition of the young King’s 
affairs, the success of the foreign arms and the encourage- 
ment given by the English to the civil war that was 
rending the country in pieces, the diversion caused by 
the strife between the Duke of Gloucester contending 
for the rights of his wife, Jacqueline of Holland, with 
Philip of Burgundy in Hainault, and the adhesion of the 
Comte de Foix to the King’s cause, the campaign of the 
Duke of Bedford in Anjou, the arrival of the Earl of Salisbury 
with a fresh army, and his march on Orleans, brings the reader 
to the central poiut of interest in the history of Charles,—the 
appearance on the scene of the heroic “ Maid.” M. de Beau- 
court asserts that the intervention of Joan of Arc saved France, 
and although it is true that the King’s arms met with heavy 
reverses after she was gone, and the general proposition may 








* Histoire de Charles VII. Par G. du Fresne de Beaucourt. Tome II, 1422- 
1435. Paris: Suciété Bibliographique, 
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therefore be denied, we think the historian proves his case; for 
the moral effect of the wonderful episode of the Maid of Orleans 
was nothing short of salvation and a new life. It may be 
thought that M. de Beaucourt treats this unsurpassably inter- 
esting portion of his subject rather tamely, that he might have 
given it more picturesque effect, although his description of 
the recognition of Charles by the Maid at Chinon is very fine; 
but we can perfectly understand that the pain which must 
attend the treatment of the subject—pain vivid after all the 
ages that have intervened between the unpardonable crime of 
the French and English alike—has compelled him to maintain 
an equable and unimpassioned tone. A French writer treats of 
Joan of Arc under the shadow of a double shame,—the remem- 
brance of Charles who betrayed, and Voltaire who slandered 
her. An English writer may touch the subject with less 
restraint; he has only to admit the crime that Englishmen 
committed against a noble enemy, and to plead the reverence 
for her that has been felt and expressed ever since. M. de 
Beaucourt applies himself with great earnestness and conviction 
to the endeavour to excuse Charles for his abandonment of Joan 
of Arc, when she fell into the hands of the English in 1430, 
during the siege of Compiégne; he brings a mass of testimony 
to bear upon his argument that the King was powerless to save 
his saviour. He entirely fails to convince us, and the very 
words which he quotes from M. L’Averdy (a magistrate in the 
eighteenth century who wrote a history of the condemnation and 
rehabilitation of the Maid of Orleans) seem to us to be a giving-up 
of the case. Having arrived at the conclusion “ that it was abso- 
lutely out of the power of Charles VII. to ransom Jeanne, and 
that everything combined to oppose an insurmountable barrier 
to the desire which the King had to do so, and could not fail to 
have,” he adds,—‘“The silence of historians upon the steps, 
at least of form, which Charles VII. might have taken to rescue 
Jeanne, leaves us free to presume that he may have hazarded 
some unsuccessful efforts to that effect.” A more damnatory 
sentence has never been written, and M. de Beaucourt ought to 
have felt that it is so. He makes Charles VII. a very different 
person in many respects from our idea of him; but nothing 
can ever wash that deadly stain from his memory; he must 
remain to all time a monument of Royal ingratitude, a leading 
exemplar of the wisdom of that great prince and cynic who 
counselled mankind against putting faith in princes. The attempt 
to extenuate his guilt in this respect does but weaken the effect of 
other rectifications, and is as vain as the efforts of some writers 
to excuse Charles I. of England for his abandonment of Straf- 
ford, which was, after all, only a venial sin, in comparison. M. 
de Beaucourt succeeds somewhat better in his attempt to prove 
that the charge of indifference and delay about the rehabilita- 
tion of the Maid of Orleans, also brought against Charles VIL., 
was unfounded, although she was executed in 1431, and the proces 
did not begin until 1450. It is true that three conditions were 
indispensable to the success of the undertaking,—the posses- 
sion of Paris, the seat of the University which had furnished 
the assessors of the case; the possession of Rouen, the scene of 
the trial and the execution; finally, the assent of the Holy See. 
How all three conditions were attained the historian tells us in 
his chapters of detail. We do not care to deny, and it is not 
much to admit, that “ without the Royal initiative, without the 
persevering energy displayed by Charles VII. during many 
years, the end would not have been obtained.” 

M. de Beaucourt gives us some curious glimpses of the 
private life of the young King, who was not, according to him, 
the hecdless, pleasure-loving profligate he has been represented, 
even when he was out of sight and off the field of history ; 
when, to quote the author’s own words, “he shut himself up 
within retreats impenetrable alike to his subjects and to history.” 
That he indulged in reckless personal expenditure while his 
wife and his son were in circumstances as near to penury as 
royalty ever approaches—an experience which probably de- 
veloped the avarice for which Louis XI. was after- 
wards conspicuous—we learn from accumulated facts and 
figures in these volumes, and that he allowed the most 
worthless of his favourites to plunder the people, who flocked 
to his cause with enthusiasm and devotion that are in- 
comprehensible to the reader of his history after the lapse of 
ages, are still unassailed facts. An exceedingly interesting 
chapter deals with the period during which La Tremoille was 
in the ascendant, and reveals to us more strikingly than any 
other in the book what was the value and energy of that 
national vitality which survived every trial, and saved France 





in an epoch of continuous and various dangers. Bad govern. 
ment by bad men could not kill it; foreign invaders and ine 
trigues could not kill it; its unfailing aliment was patriotism 
and sound sense, and amid all the convulsions of the tim 
the heart cf the nation was sound and steadfast, What 
was it that ailed the King? This is the question the reader Cons 
stantly asks, as the historian puts before him one contradic 
trait after another, asking his assent to views of Charles's con. 
duct that have no coherence. Was he never quite sane ? Affab 
generous, impulsive, mean, suspicious, timid, ungrateful, dar. 
ing, energetic, pious, indolent, apathetic, sensual, false to his 
wife, a breaker of the Commandments, obstinate, weak, pitiful 
but capable of consenting to crime and cruelty, able, and far. 
sighted, but the puppet of his favourites, a mass of contradic. 
tions, at once mean and romantic, Charles VII., as revealed by 
his latest and most sympathetic historian, does not convey to 
us the notion of a sane mind. M. de Beaucourt admits the 
obscurity of the intervals during which the King is lost sight of, 
and which were particularly remarkable while La Tremoille 
“reigned,” but he claims for him the conduct of a skilfy 
and difficult diplomacy thronghout the long and troubled periog 
which led up to and ended in the famous Congress of Arras, 
whereat the reconciliation between France and Burgundy wag 
effected. Of the Congress, M. de Beaucourt gives a very ree 
markable and noble description; in this chapter of his work, 
we are taken back to the old times which we strive to recon. 
struct when the buildings and the portraits of that far past are 
before our eyes, and the pomp and splendour of the middle. 
ages, with their solemn and gorgeous religious aspects, are 
suffered to illumine the usually sober and strictly ordered pages 
of the historian. The passage in which the great act of recon 
ciliation is described is, perhaps, the finest piece of writing in 
the two volumes, and it is impossible to read it without a stir 
of emotion, without a vision of the great basilica of St, Vaast 
re-echoing to the shouts of the multitude who hailed the termi. 
nation of the blood-feud and its meaning to the Kingdom of 
France with cries of “ Noel ! Noel!” of such vehemence that, says 
an eye-witness, “on n’eust pas ouy Dieu.” Amid the splendid 
throng who surrounded Philip the Good on that day, so auspi- 
cious for France, on which the axe was laid to the root of the 
English power, and amende honorable, for the murder of the 
Bridge of Montereau, was made with unrivalled solemnity, there 
was a little child, hardly observed, perhaps, by the spectators, 
but who was also destined to play a great part in history. This 
was the baby Count of Charolais, then less than two years old, 
afterwards Charles the Bold. M. de Beaucourt concludes 
this memorable chapter with the following remarks : — 

“Such was the termination of the prolonged quarrel which had 

endangered the very existence of France, and had produced san- 
guinary results during a period of fifteen years. The Duke of 
Bargundy had a right to be content; he had obtained full satisfac 
tion. As for Charles VII., he resigned himself, for the love of his 
people, to every sacrifice. It was no fault of his that the pacification 
which his subjects so greatly desired had not long since been effected. 
To establish this fact, we need only recall the various phases through 
which the interminable negotiations had passed (and which the 
author explains in full detail), and to refer to the offers that from the 
moment of his accession to the crown the King had caused to 
be made to the Duke of Burgundy, and which had been renewed by 
his Ambassadors at every conference. We do not hesitate to say that 
the chief credit remained on the side of the King, and that if Philip 
derived the profit, the honours of this great result mast be assigned 
to Charles VII.” 
M. de Beaucourt has done well to bring his second volume to 
close at so striking an epoch in the history of which he treats, 
and with so vivid, picturesque, and imposing an episode. The 
prince who was called in derision “the King of Bourges” is 
left before the mind’s eye of the reader in a position of dignity, 
success, and honour. ‘The fortunes of his kingdom are on the 
turn; the historian has succeeded in investing his subject with 
vital interest; the reader awaits with expectation the further 
narrative of the ensuing years of the King of France, Charles 
the Victorious. 


AN ITALIAN ON FRIENDSHIP.* 

Or all contemporary Italian authors, Signor de Aumicis is 
beyond question the most popular. By his graphic sketches 
from military life, his literary portraits, his picturesque natté 
tives of travel, he has acquired a reputation among his country: 
men that causes every new work issuing from his pen to be 
regarded as a literary event. When, therefore, it was know® 

asa: 





* Gli Amici. By Elmondo de Awmicis, Milan: Treves, London: Nutt. 
2vols. 1883, 
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that he was about to put forth a book on the subject of “ Friend- 
ship,” it was eagerly looked for, and the fact that the book ran 
into six editions in less than as many weeks speaks for itself as 
to the author's popularity. Nevertheless, a certain disappoint- 
ment with regard to the work was expressed by the public and 
the Press. For one thing, its great length rather repelled 
readers ; SiX hundred and fifty pages of nothing but observations 
and reflections upon the same theme appeared to them weari- 
gome. To judge of the book in this manuer, as one to be read 
straight through in a few sittings, is to do it some injustice. A 
pook of characteristics, a sententious moral writing of this 
nature, must be read and judged as we should read and judge 
Montaigne, La Bruyére, or Sénancour. Now, while we cannot 
allow that De Amicis reaches to the height of the first-named, he 
may at times be worthily placed beside the latter, though he has 
moments when he falls into a vein that places him little above 
the level of an “A. K. H. B.” Yet withal the book is of extreme 
interest in itself, and as an expression of the author’s nation- 
ality. For we have not read many pages before we become 
aware that friendship as here regarded is looked at from a 
purely meridional point of view. Weshould call many of these 
friendships merely acquaintanceships, as lightly formed as dis- 
solved, due to the more social, out-door life of the South. The 
author writes from the point of view of a bachelor, a man of the 
world, a man about town; here are no home friendships, made 
and fostered by the fireside. 
“ Friend is a solemn word, 

But, like most solemn words, of easy use.” 
And Signor de Amicis uses it most easily ; he includes in it 
not only all acquaintances, but even such people as we dislike, 
whom we desire to keep at arm’s-length, vulgarians, &c. This 
is, indeed, to expand the term. In speaking of Signor de 
Amicis’ book, we must, therefore, use “the most interesting 
and most singularly-misunderstood word in all languages” in 
the manner in which he has used it. 

De Amicis’ purpose in his work was to make a physiological 
and psychological study on Friendship. A cynic might define 
itas a book on friendship written by one who does not believe 
in it, for De Amicis takes care to inform us at the outset that 
he regards the Orestes and Pylades as so rare that they need 
not even be treated of, relegating them to the domain of poetry, 
which is equivalent to banishing them to the realm of fable. 

The book begins with a study of the composition and nature 
of the group of friends among whom we live. It is a series of 


_ character-sketches of typical figures, penned by a master’s 


hand. Without a touch of satire or bitterness, as a calm and 
impartial observer, who does not on that account abdicate his 
human personality so as to become indifferent, De Amicis holds 
up to view the most intimate and intricate labyrinths, all the 
confusions that reign and co-exist in human breasts. Among 
these pictures we find the humble friend, the diplomatic, the 
explosive, the Mephistophelian, the bore, &c. A very long 
chapter is devoted to “ Pride,” which, according to our author, is 
the strongest passion ia the human breast, a rock on which all 
friendships are liable to shipwreck, and, when not to shipwreck, 
to suffer little collisions. ‘The varieties of pride, he tells us, are 
infinite, and he describes some of these in detail. It is quite 
clear they are drawn from the life. He holds that even the 
most intimate friendships repose on the tacit compact that the 
pride of the one has made with the pride of the other ; that it is 
understood, unspoken, that each must sacrifice to the pride of 
his friend a part of his sincerity, his liberty of judgment, 
his amour-propre, and that the sacrifices are to be equal. 
Whether this be true, we are not prepared to pronounce; it is 
at least new, and, if true, it is certain that De Amicis has dared 
to lift the veil from some human seutiments that no other writer 
has hitherto ventured to touch. De Amicis has certainly placed 
the deadly sin of pride under his anatomical knife, and has 
dissected it with patience and minuteness. One of the most 
masterly chapters is that called “ Alti e Bassi.” Written in 
the form of a diary, it purports to depict the vacillations 
of the pendulum of our opinion of a friend. A friend, 
he avers, even the most intimate, is never for thirty 
days successively the same for us. A thousand little 
causes, all of which are rooted in our pride, transmute 
him every moment in our eyes; cause him to recede 
from or to approach our hearts, lift him above the earth, 
place him below it, cause him to be now an adored brother, now 
a dubious acquaintance, even at times a hated enemy. This 
chapter can scarcely be called cynical, cynical though its theme 


sounds. There is an objective remorselessness of treatment 
about it that makes the reader shudder, the more because he 
suspects that for and with some persons all that is here told is 
so true, and yet he feels it is one of those truths of which we 
should not permit ourselves to raise the kindly covering to look 
it in the face. There are things about which we must advisedly 
keep up illusions, or too much that makes life endurable will 
crumble into dust at our feet. Therearecertain things, too, which, 
by being thus formulated, take a shape they never had before, and 
would never have assumed. No wonder, if De Amicis submits 
his feelings to such hyper-analysis, that he sadly exclaims, 
“We have but half-friends, and truly the fraction is yet 
smaller!” Indeed, a note of sadness, of disillusion, pervades 
the entire book. We feel that the author has passed his first 
youth, that it is written in the mezzo cammin della vita, when 
the writer is no longer young, nor yet grown old, when the hopes 
of youth are shattered, the calmer, gentler views of age not yet 
attained,—a point of life, in short, when we first learn to look 
back, as well as forwards. This feeling has given occasion for 
one of the most charming and kindly chapters in the 
whole work, called ‘ Giovani e Vecchi,” in which the 
author deals with the two new species of friends who come 
to us at that crisis of life; the grey heads to whom we go 
to find a little of that indulgence our contemporaries do not 
accord us; the young, who give us worship, and for whose sake 
we try to be that they deem us. Another chapter is devoted to 
the “ Pleasures of Friendship,” yet even on this theme the sad 
note predominates. We are made to feel that something has 
vanished, never to return,—the bright confidence of the early 
morning hours, the fragrance of the first rose, the poetry of 
youth. It is succeeded by a bitter section, called the “ Reverse 
of the Medal,” in which the imaginary writer of a letter on this 
theme says that he does not hate men, because he knows that 
he is not worth more than they; but he hates their stupid 
notion of considering as a passion, and expounding in poetry, 
the instinct that pushes them to associate together to fight 
against their common enemy ennui, and to tickle their self-love. 
“Men who call themselves friends have the effect upon me 
of those angry journalists who call themselves brothers.” 
“ Friendship,” says the same writer, may be summed up in this 
acrostic :— 

A. Astio. 

M. Maldicenza. 

I. Invidia. 

C. Cabala. 

I. Ipocrisia. 

The chapter on “Scandal” is another master-piece of 
remorseless analysis. Here, again, the author's nationality 
reveals itself. It is evident that his reflections are the out- 
come of a society where there is much talk of personalities, and 
little on general subjects. It never seems to occur to the 
writer that at clubs, parties, or other places where men aggre- 
gate, the conversation should turn on aught else but people. 
Inimitable is one such imaginary talking over of mutual friends,. 
in which every attribute is stripped from the friend discussed, 
leaving him only the merit of being good. ‘Goodness is 
not denied,” says De Amicis, “because it is not envied.’ 
Would it not have been more true if he had said that when we 
deny to our friends all qualities but goodness, we do so in the 
sense in which the Germans speak of ein guter Mensch, 
when they can say nothing else in favour of a person,—in the 
sense in which the Spanish proverb speaks of a man as “so 
good as to be a good for-nothing?” Signor de Amicis warns us 
against letting ourselves be involved in discussions, which are 
extremely dangerous reefs for friendship; and he ends this 
section with various practical maxims, of which the following 
is one,— Do not discuss concerning the immortality of the soul 
after dinner.” And he adds, in every dicusssion, bear in mind 
these three p’s,—‘‘ pondera, pazienza, e perdona.” 

In friendships between the sexes, De Amicis does not believe. 
He admits they are sweet, and paints them in the most graceful 
and seductive colours, but he sees himself obliged to add that 
they end well so rarely as to come into the category of never. 
Here, again, we have before us the Southerner, of hot, suscep- 
tible blood. The only safe woman-friendship for a man is, 
according to him, the old and white-haired, or the ugly woman, 
or perchance one of a merry and satiric turn, for satire is ever a 
foe to soft sentiment. ‘“‘‘I'rue friendships between men and 
women are as rare as true love. The greater part are a little 
comedy badly acted.” A chapter is devoted to letters, and con- 
tains a humorous sketch of that bizarre personage the hater of 
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pen and ink, who will suffer anything rather than put himself 
to the inconvenience of writing ; yet another figure rather of the 
more indolent South, than of the business-like and energetic 
North. Very penetrative is the remark that we do not well know 
our friends till we have had letters from them. Letters are like 
a defile, passing through which some seem to lose certain moral 
qualities; others seem to acquire new ones, to become more re- 
fined ; and others, again, are so transmuted as to be unrecog- 
nisable. There are persons to whom it seems easier to confide their 
feelings when they have nought but paper before them, than in 
the visible presence of the friend; others become arid, conven- 
tional; and others, again, display qualities that remained hidden 
in the practice of daily life. 

Space will not permit us to discuss in detail all the various 
phases of friendship treated in this book, which is full of 
vivid, clear-cut sketches of diverse individualities. An able 
figure is the foreign friend, who speaks our language with effort, 
and whom we love not only for himself, but for the sake of his 
country, which may be one that is highly sympathetic to us. Nor 
has that terrible figure been forgotten, the borrower of books who 
does not return them. “Is it possible to havea library and believe 
in friendship?” asks De Amicis. A fault in the work is, 
beyond a doubt, that all the friendships described and analysed 
belong to the same social class,—the middle. The book would 
have acquired more variety and importance had the author 
studied his theme also in the poorer classes, to whom he has 
consecrated only quite a few pages. In this class, feelings are 
truer and nearer to nature; artificial conditions do not enter 
in to the same extent as with the higher classes. Indeed, there 
is still much bearing on this vast theme that De Amicis has 
left untouched; while, at the same time, he has often been a 
little diffuse on those parts of his subject that have best taken 
his fancy. Asa eulogium of friendship, his work can scarcely 
be regarded, and therefore cannot be placed side by side with 
his elder countryman Cicero’s far briefer but more enthusiastic 
volume on the same theme. Instead of the pen of the poet- 
painter, we encounter in its pages the anatomical knife of a 
surgeon-novelist. Signor de Amicis is for ever analysing his 
own feelings and those of his friends, and does not perceive 
that by so doing he is with his own hand killing friendship. 
And yet he has written his own condemnation when he says,— 
** We scrutinise, we torment ourselves too much; and that is not 
friendship, any more than reasoning is poetry. We make our 
hearts go up into our craniums, and send down our brains into 
the place of our hearts. We murder friendship, in order to see 
how it is put together.” 

As to the excellence of Signor de Amicis’ style, there is but 
one opinion ; he writes the most limpid, the purest Italian. He 
possesses, however, a facility that is almost dangerous, which 
in this latest work often leads him astray, causing him to meander 
on somewhat diffusely. While reading, we are held in the spell 
of his exquisite language; but when we come to reduce his words 
to facts, we find they could have been expressed in a much 
briefer compass. And in this especial book, De Amicis’ very 
perfection of style is a fault. It is too equal, so that it falls 
into a monotonous cadence, and adds to the general feeling of 
sameness induced by its subject. The work closes with a salu- 
tation to his friends whose memory, passions, advice have aided 
him in composing it :—‘ I thank you, therefore, and leave you. 
I send you an adieu from the depths of my heart, friends old and 
new, grey-haired and young, companions of infancy and youth, 
friends of the virile age, future friends of senility, distant 
friends, offended friends, friends who are dead. Addio.” 

How Signor de Amicis’ personal friends may have enjoyed the 
vivisection to which he has submitted them jn the cause of 
metaphysics we shall never know, neither does it concern the 
world, which has to thank its author for a book that contains 
much that is delightful, much that is suggestive, together with 
much that is saidening, and much that we trust, for the sake of 
poor humanity, is, if not untrue, at least highly coloured. 

ALTIORA PETO.* 
A writer in the last number of the Quarterly Review expresses 
tart dissatisfaction with the present state of criticism in England. 
It has fallen, he asserts, for the most part, into the hands of 
novices and pen-weary hacks, and they manage things much 
better in France. They manage things very differently in 
France, for literary criticism is practised there under conditions 





* Altiovra Peto, By Laurence Oliphant. London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1883. 








PN, 
which differ toto coelo from those which obtain in England, 
Nine-tenths of the books which are reviewed in England 
marked by mediocrity which would ensure exemption fro 
criticism of any kind in France. Now, of all books the 
hardest to review at all well, are the books which b i 
the critic’s work, willy-nilly, to the level of the works of 
the Angel of the Church of Laodicea. It is small blaine to him, 
therefore, if he sometimes, in the bitterness of his heart, treat 
mediocrity too severely, or, as is far more frequently the cage 
if he treats it in a spirit of indolent charity. On the whole 
however, with the exception of an occasional example of flagrant 
partiality, which for the rest is generally rectified by counter. 
criticisms, English critics do their work well, and any author 
who can produce books at all above the level of respectable 
mediocrity may safely reckon on an appreciative reception 
from the class who are popularly supposed to he the natural 
foes of all authors. They are not so, of course, nor are they by 
any means such fools as they are supposed to be by those who 
never read theircriticisms. Lord Beaconsfield’s famous plagiarism 
is often in the mouths of men who would be surprised to learn that 
if nothing were taken from Lord Beaconsfield’s novels except what 
would fall strictly under the definition of criticism, the residue 
would be “ duller than a great thaw,” and “a joy of wild asses” 
for ever. But enough of this. Altiova Peto rises far above the 
level of mediocrity, and may be characterised as a novel of a 
thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read through con. 
secutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the 
reader from every fresh perusal. Not all of it, indeed, for there 
is a rift, so to speak, in Mr. Oliphant’s lute, and that rift is by 
no means a little one. We shall have a word to say about it by. 
and-by, but not before we have marked to the best of our ability 
some of the strokes in this most entertaining book which 
deserve to be applauded to the echo. An outline of the 
story is necessary, for the reader to understand the extracts 
which it will be his pleasure to read, as it will be ours 
to make them, but that outline may well be of the briefest. Mr, 
Oliphant is probably as indifferent to what is called a plot as 
Tourgénief was, and it is not as a story that Altiora Peto chal. 
lenges warm admiration, but as a brilliant picture of life and 
manners. Two clever and high-spirited American girls from the 
slopes of the Pacific—in other words, from California—descend 
upon Paris in search of husbands, for it comes to that. One of 
these girls, Stella Walton, is heiress to millions of dollars; her 
friend, Mattie Terrill, has an income of £150 per annum. They 
have changed names, and the reader has to remember through. 
out the book that Stella Walton is Mattie Terrill, and vice versd, 


With excellent judgment, Mr. Oliphant fits the real heiress at 
once and sans facon with an eligible partner, one Bob Alderny, 
Impediments, which the reader may discover for himself, 
for a time delay the marriage of the non-heiress with the 
man of her choice, Lord Sark. These high-spirited and 
thoroughly loveable girls, and their elderly companion, Miss 
Hannah Coffin, are the salt of the book. The last-named is an 
“original,” and in her knack of saying at any given time the 
precise thing that is most likely to disconcert an adversary she 
resembles Sam Weller, resembles him also in promptness of 
action. But Hannah has gifts and graces that Mr. Pickwick’s 
famons body-servant was far, indeed, from having. She has an 
intuitive perception of what is going on in the hearts and heads 
of every one with whom she comes in contact, and, to judge from 
some of her references to her own and other folk’s “innards,” it 
might seem that she reads character as somnambulists are 
thought by some to see, through the organ which Menenius en- 
dows with speech in Coriolanus. She also, as it happents 
“ knows all the ropes,” as she would say, and baffles with ease 
the machinations of all the naughty people who cross her path. 
In fact her knowledge and energy are so great that she seems to 
move about amongst these naughty ones like Teiresias in 
Hades,— 

“Olin wémvutat, Tol d& oxiad a&tocovar.”’ 
A highly improbable character, then ? Well, in some respects, 
yes. But what exceptionally amusing and useful character in 
any novel that was ever written is not open to the same charge? 
One thing is certain, whenever “old Hannah” acts or speaks, 
it is to do or say something which will delight the reader; 
and he will not fail to agree with a remark passed upon her by 
a certain Sir George Dashington, who is electrified by her smart 
talk,—‘ that old woman is perfectly delicious !” The professional 
beauty, and the financiers, the wsthete, and the ladies of quality, 
and the rest of Mr. Oliphant’s dramatis persone we must leave 
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gnintroduced to the reader. They are all drawn with light, 
firm touches, which mark the hand of a master; but what of 
Altiora Peto herself ? What of the heroine who gives her name 
to this capital tale? Alas! there yawns the rift we mentioned. 
Altiora Peto is a bore, and would be a bore of the first magni- 
fade, were it not that the portentous prig who marries her is 
a bigger bore still, We shall reserve what we have to say of 
these meet companions to the end of this notice, and quote as 
a specimen of Mr. Oliphant’s genius, for so it deserves to be 
called, the beginning of a dialogue, which if we are not mis- 
taken beats Lord Beaconsfield at his smartest. It takes place 
at a dinner-party at the above-mentioned Sir George Dash- 


ington’s :-— 
«J didn’t rightly catch your name,’ said Hannah, ‘ but I suppose 
on’re the minister.’—‘ My name is Chalfont—Sidney Chalfont ; and 
9g you rightly obgerve, I am in holy orders.’—‘ Holy orders is mighty 
difficult to obey; don’t you find ’em? she remarked, rising and 
taking his arm.—‘ The present state of the law in this country ren- 
ders it impossible, very often,’ replied Mr. Chalfont, who had long 
made up his mind on the first convenient opportunity to become an 
ecclesiastical martyr.—‘ Do tell!’ exclaimed Hannah.—‘I beg your 
on, Miss Coffin.’ —‘ Oh, I ain’t noways offended, but it does beat 
all!’—‘ What beats all ?}—‘ Well, I don’t know as I understood you, 
but you seemed to say that you couldn’t keep the laws of God 
pecause of the laws of man—and you a minister, too; and 
I say that beats all—and what’s more, I stick to it!’— 
‘Dear me,’ thought the Reverend Sidney Chalfont, ‘this American 
js a very plain-spoken woman.’ ‘My dear madam, I don’t wonder 
that you are astonished. I am well aware that the Anglican priest- 
hood of America are not subject to the same tyranny that we are in 
this country.’ —‘ Then, why do you stand it ?’—‘ We don’t stand it; 
we go to prison for it.’—‘ Seems to me, if they put you in prison for 
it, ag it is them as won’t stand it. Did you know before you became 
aminister, that you would either have to obey the laws of man, or 
else go to prison for not obeying ’em ?’—‘ That consideration was not 
sufficient to deter me from following a vocation to which [ felt in- 
ternally called, and from being a witness for the truth, and a martyr 
for conscience’ sake.’ —‘ And you feel sure that them laws you won’t 
obey was made to uphold truth, and you was made to uphold the truth ?” 
—‘I can only act according to my conscience, and what I believe to be 
trath.’—‘And them as puts you ivto prison acts the same, maybe ?’— 
‘I give them credit for being sincere.’—‘ Well, now,’ pursued the old 
lady, ‘I’ve been in search of the highest truth since I was a gell; 
that’s a matter of half a century; always on the search. How old 
might you ha’ bin when you determined to obey the holy orders ?’— 
‘About two-and-twenty,’ said Chalfont.—‘ And you was so sure 
that you’d got the truth, that you decided to go where you 
could break the laws of a country as calls itself Christian, 
to testify to it ?’—‘ Well, I don’t think that’s altogether a fair 
way of putting it,’ said Chalfont, laughing; ‘bat the subject 
is a large one, and involves the whole question of the govern- 
ment of the Church by the Church, instead of by the State. May 
I ask what was the result of your fifty years’ search after truth ?)— 


‘It’s difficult saying when I first got on; a body can’t jest always 
give dates in them things. I dessay I was on all the time, but if 
I didn’t know it, there was no peace. It’s only with the knowledge 
as peace comes. It’s not by readin’, nor by study, nor by spekilatin 
that you find Divine truth; it’s by lovin’ what is good, and a-doin’ of 
it’—‘I should have said that Divine revelation and the teaching of 
the Charch were the guides to truth,’ said Chalfont.—‘ If one set of 
people as is guided by ’em puts another set of people as is guided by 
‘em into prison, because they can’t agree which way they pint, seems 
to me they’re mighty onsartin guides.’—‘It has been so from all 
time,’ replied Chalfont, mournfully. ‘The history of Christendom 
is @ histury of religious strife; till man is regenerate, it cannot be 
otherwise.’ ” 

We wish that we had space to quote the rest of this conver- 
sation, and more of Mr. Oliphant’s good things, and especially 
the scene in the Louvre, where Hannah drives the professional 
beauty from pillar to post, till the latter, feeling herself to be 
too heavily handicapped, affects not to hear the American 
lady’s pitiless questions, “but to be absorbed in admira- 
tion of a recumbent Venus of Titian, at which Hannah, 
following the direction of her eyes, could only gasp ‘My 
sakes ’ and then, turning abruptly round, walked off, for 
once fairly beaten, from the field.” All that we can do, how- 
ever, is to say that three-fourths of Mr. Oliphant’s book 
8 as good reading as the most exigent novel-reader needs 
to ask for. The remaining fourth is filled with the 
diary and sayings of Altiora Peto, and with the pompous 
manities of her lover, Mr. Keith Hetherington. She bores, 
but he crashes us. “A greater than I said that,” he 
remarks, on one occasion; and as that ‘greater than I” 
1s He who was “greater than Jonas” and “greater than 
Solomon,” and as Mr. Keith Hetherington is at the most a 
tenth-rate philosophaster, his remark, for the sublime conceit 
which it ventilates, may be said to “beat the record.” And 
“beat the record ” his plan for renovating society unquestionably 
does. But dull, priggich, and perplexing as this gentleman's 





utterances are, we would not have called them pompous inanities, 


if we could not cite Mr. Hetherington himself as witness to 
their being so. 
nature and results of the “ experiences” of the “ hundreds ” who 
are consciously preparing for the “ new evolutionary process ” 
which is to save the world, or save the hundreds, for Mr. Hethering- 
ton is asambiguousas Virgil’s Sibyl or Dickens’s Captain Bunsby, 
he calmly answers, “I hope you will not think me rude, but I 
could no more describe to you the experiments or the results, 
than I could discourse to a New Zealander on the laws of elec- 
tricity, or attempt to make him understand the nature of their 
action.” 
witty a man of the world as Mr. Oliphant should expect his 
readers to shut their eyes and open their mouths, and gulp 
down such an answer. 
ing nothing. Altiora Peto, however, is charmed beyond measure 
with this puzzle-headed philanthropist’s tinkling cymbals, and the 
novel closes with a love-scene between the pair which certainly 
has the merit of novelty. In some such way, perhaps, old Godwin 
wooed and won Mary Woolstonecraft; and, indeed, “ Keithy,’”” 
as Hannah always calls him, is good, or rather, Godwinish, 
enough to tell his dear Altiora that it would not be necessary, 
except for what the world might say, that they should marry, 
since their love was of a kind that the world knows nothing of, 
and depended on something more internal, and, therefore, 
more solid than that which unites ordinary mortals. 
said that he could never look on Retsch’s picture of the summer- 
house scene in Faust without a feeling akin to vertigo. We 
warrant that he would have gazed oculo irretorto on the kiss 
which ended the love conference between this strange pair of 
lovers. “That was beyond the power of Church or priest,” said 
“Keithy,” with stately solemnity; and they arise and go to 
Sark and Stella, to tell them that they will add their ceremony 
to theirs. 
express a strong belief that, in the words of Tennyson, “a 
brace of twins will weed her of her folly ;”’ and a faint hope 
that when those twins are old enough to climb their father’s 
knees, that even he, impracticable blockhead though he be, may 
learn from nature to concentrate his affections, and not dissi- 
pate over all the world the love which was meant for home. 
Coleridge was right, no doubt, when he said that,— 


Brought to book by Mattie Terrill as to the 


Well, be it so; but we marvel much that so wise and 


It is not fury, but it is sound signity- 


Shelley 


The curtain falls, but we lift it for a moment, to 


“He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast ;” 


but we must draw the line somewhere; we draw it at vultures, 
bugs, and 
particular variety of knave, or fool, or coward it is which, if he 
says he loves, he knows that he is speaking in a Pickwickian 
sense, or, not to use too strong a phrase, is romancing in his 
throat. 


; but the reader may select for himself what 








THE EARLY CALIPHS.* 


Tuts is a nourishing book. Most men are conscious of a certain 
interest in the early Caliphs, the most distinct and notable 
series of men whom Asia has produced; and also of a certain vague- 
ness about them, an uncertainty as to what they did and were, 
which made them, in a shadowy way,so memorable. They have 


all heard of Abu Bekr and Omar, and Kaled “the Sword of 
God,” and Ali the Prophet's cousin, who should have been his suc- 
cessor; and the Abbassides, of whom Haroun was the flower; of 
their conquests, their magnificence, and their fall ; but the num- 
ber of those to whom the early Caliphs are persons, who could 
recount even their names in sequence, or account for their 
victories, is very small. It will hereafter include all who 
have read Sir William Muir's book. Without the slightest 
parade of learning, indeed keeping his great learning a 
little too much in the background, Sir William Muir 
relates from the original authorities the long, but not 
wearisome narrative, sometimes like a historian, occasion- 
ally, though seldom, like an essayist, but most frequently 
like an annalist who has no desire except to be simply 
true, and who, therefore, is often as convincing and in- 
teresting as an eye-witness. He scarcely ever pretends to 
eloquence, rarely departs from an even rather low-pitched tone of 
narrative, yet he is often as effective asthe most skilful rhetorician. 
There is a sort of simpleness in his style, caught, no doubt, 
from the Arab annalists whom he has studied so closely, which, 
though sometimes a little bald, and once or twice even tedious, as 
they also are, is often indescribably charming. His personages are 
Biblical in their ways, in their directness, in the simplicity with 
which they reveal their purposes, and their methods. They are, 


° The Early Culiphs. ‘By Sir William Muir. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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moreover, not too much explained, but move in that clear 
obscure which is the permanent atmosphere of Eastern history, 
in which men do such gigantic things, the observer scarcely 
knows why, under impulses he can only half comprehend. 
What can be more charming, for instance, than this account 
of one of the greatest scenes in Mahommedan history,—the 
choice of the first Caliph, the man who, ascending a shaking 
throne, reduced all Arabia once more to subjection ? Mahommed, 
perhaps from a design to leave the throne elective, probably 
from hope of a son by one of his many wives, possibly from 
dread of the influence which an acknowledged heir not sprung 
from his own loins might exercise, died without choosing, or even 
clearly indicating, a successor. The Koreish, the men of the 
sacred tribe to which Mahommed belonged, thought he should 
be assuredly one of themselves; but the citizens of Medina, 
always jealous of the supreme clan, had decided that the choice 
should fall on one of their own number. The physical power 
rested with them, for Mahommed had died in Medina, and 
his companions lay at their mercy; and rushing, therefore, 
to one of their large halls, they clamorously named Sdd-ibn- 
Obeida, chief of their strongest clan, Successor of the Prophet. 
Sad was lying under a blanket, sick with a fever, in a corner of 
the hall, when the selection was announced and accepted; but 
Abu Bekr, father of Ayesha, Mahommed’s favourite wife, de- 
elared that the nomination could not stand. Arabia as a whole 
would obey only a man of the Koreish, a statement so true then, 
as it is now,a thousand years afterwards, that the Medinese 
yielded, and proposed a compromise. There should be a dual 
Caliphate, one from the Koreish, one from Medina :— 

“¢ Away with you!’ exclaimed Omar; ‘two cannot stand together;’ 

and even Sad from beneath his covering muttered that to divide the 
power would weaken it. Iigh words ensued. Hobdib, on the side of 
Sad, cried ont, ‘Hear him not! Attend to me, for I am the vell- 
rubbed Palm-stem. If they refuse, expel them from the city. I am 
the Roaring Lion of the desert, and will devour them up.’ ‘The Lord 
destroy thee!’ cried Omar; and Hobdb returned the words. The 
altercation gaining in heat and bitterness, Abu Bekr saw that it must 
be stopped at any risk; so stepping forward he said : ‘ Ye see these 
two’—and he pointed to Omar and Abu Obeida—‘ Choose ye now 
whichever of them ye will, and salute him as your Chief.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
cried both at once, ‘thou hast already, at the Prophet’s bidding, led 
the prayers; thou art our Chief. Stretch forth thine hand.’ He did 
so, and they struck their hand on his in token of allegiance. Others 
began to follow their example. ‘Wilt thou cut thine own kinsman’s 
throat ?’ cried Hobib to a Khazrajite about to take the pledge. ‘ Not 
80,’ he answered; ‘I only yield the right to whom the right is due.’ 
Whilst they yet hesitated, the Beni Aus, jealous of the rival tribe and 
of Sad its nominee, spake among themselves: ‘If this man be chosen, 
the rule will be for ever with the Beni Khazraj. Let us salute Abu 
Bekr as our Chief.’ The example once set, group after group 
advanced to place their hand on that of Abu Bekr, till none was left 
but S4d, who still lay covered in the corner. Acknowledged thus by 
the men of Medina, there could be no doubt of Abu Bekr’s acceptance 
by the Coreish and all the Refugees. He was one of themselves, and 
the Prophet, by appointing him to take his place, when laid aside, at 
the daily prayers, had in a manner indicated him as his vicegerent. 
And so homage was done on all sides to Abu Bekr. He was saluted 
as the ‘ Carp,’ or ‘ Successor of the Prophet.’ ”’ 
The election by acclaim proved wise. With the death of the 
Prophet the momentary cohesion of Arabia ended, the tribes 
separated, and Prophet after Prophet appeared, demanding 
their allegiance. Abu Bekr,a gentle fanatic, met all with one 
immutable resolve that there should be no division; that he 
would perish, or they should obey the Vicegerent of the Lord. 
He sent out from Medina army after army, he chose by some 
instinct the greatest General Arabia ever produced, Kaled, the 
Sword of God, an utterly intrepid and remorseless leader, to 
command his forces, and in a year Arabia was at his feet: 
The clans, moved in part by their new faith, yielded so 
completely that Abu Bekr was not only able to declare 
war at once against Persia and Rome, but to supersede 
the high-born Arab chiefs in favour of his own nominees, 
thus establishing for ever the idea which has since been 
the reserve streveth of Islam,—that within the Faith all 
are equal, and all careers are open. He sent 40,000 men to 
Persia, and as many to Syria; and before he died, the best 
soldiers of Persia and Rome had fled before the Arabs, the 
latter in a battle—Yakusa—at which the slaughter was so pro- 
digious as to terrify the whole Roman world. Abu Bekr’s 
reign was short, but his simple and direct character, his ardent 
faith, and his successes, had solidified Islam, and when he 
died he named as his successor the stervest and most terrible 
of the Companions, Omar, who had been his counsellor, 

Omar was of the men who found empires. Fearless 
and stern, simple to a proverb in his personal habits, and 
never fatigued in mind, he had, with the royal gift for choosing 





nif 
agents, the royal dislike of his own instruments. He 


Kaled, the Sword of God, and systematically kept ane 
Generals. He had, moreover, in a high degree the faculty of 
military organisation, and changed his army from a camp of 
volunteers to a strictly disciplined force, highly paid, ang te 
cruited by a relentless conscription from the whole popula. 
tion. Military service was restricted to Arabs, who Were 
forbidden to cultivate, to settle, or to trade in the conquered 
lands; but every Arab was compelled to be a soldier, and 
every soldier was paid. As Arabia contained 14,000,009 
of people, Omar had thus 140,000 new recruits every year 
and as the service ended only with life, would have had at 
times the command of two millions of men, but that the 
consumption of life in incessant war, war without hospitals, 
war waged without cannon, was most frightful. This organisa. 
tion endured nearly two centuries, and secured to the Faith 
almost unbroken victory, till the descendants of Mahummed’s 
uncle, Abbas, jealous of the Arabs, admitted all tribes as soldiers, 
especially the Toorks, and so degraded the Moslem soldiery 
from a nation into an army. Omar conquered Syria and 
Egypt, Persia and Asia Minor, and on his assassination wag 
succeeded by Othman, who was elected in face of Ali's 
claim, the source of much woe and ultimately of schism 
in the Mussulman world. Mahommedanism knows nothing 
of heredity, but so deep is the passion for it in mankind, 
that the Moslem could hardly bear the succession to depart 
from the Prophet’s family and the clan Koreish, and to this 
hour millions attach a mysterious sanctity to Ali and his song, 
The victories went on, but Othman, essentially a weakly, violent 
man, could not hold-in his agents, whose tyranny and greel 
provoked the soldiers, a struggle between the aristocratic and 
democratic principles had come up, and Othman was murdered 
in a riot by the citizens of Medina. They called Ali to the 
throne, but Ali, though a man of high intelligence, was essenti- 
ally wayward and ease-loving, he was the very head of the 
Koreish, and the discontented soldiery found a leader in the 
soldier whom Sir W. Muir calls “ Muavia,” and the rest of 
the world “ Moawiyah.” At first victory adhered to Ali, 
but his power was sapped among his own followers by 
latent dislike to the aristocrats, and at last his own army and 
that of Muavia agreed to abide by the “ Koran,’—that is, by 
the judgment of umpires. The umpires, of whose trickeries 
Sir W. Muir gives a most picturesque account, differed, and the 
struggle went on till a knot of desperate men agreed to 
assassinate both the candidates,—one at Kufa, the other at 
Damascus. Ali was slain; but Muavia, though severely 
wounded, survived, and after a brief contest with Ali's son, 
Hassan, became Caliph, reunited the Mussulman world, and by 
an astute device, originally intended to prevent future quarrels, 
obtained the right of nominating the Heir-Apparent. ‘This in 
practice made the Caliphate hereditary, and four of the 
family succeeded, the last but one, Walid, being one of 
the greatest of the Caliphs. His son was, however, 
attacked and defeated by the friends of the Abbas family, 
descendants of an uncle of the Prophet, and the Abbas- 
sides, the dynasty of whom Haroun-al-Raschid was the 
greatest, mounted the throne in 749, losing, however, Spain, 
where the Faithful acknowledged the descendant of Muavia 
whose heir still reigns in Morocco. ‘This was the end of the 
true Caliphate, which, though it survived 500 years in Bagdad, 
never again swayed an undivided Mussulman world, and soon 
after lost, with the spread of the Ali fanaticism in Persia, 
any chance of doing so. The modern Caliphs are but great 
Mussulman Sovereigns who have claimed the ancient title and 
prerogatives, but have never been completely acknowledged by 
all Doctors, even of their own sect. 





A NEW THEORY OF FORCE.* 
Tue pith of this volume will be found in the introduction aud 
in the concluding chapter. he author's reading in physics 
chemistry, physiology, and electricity has led him to the belief 
that there are but two forces in Nature,—an attractive, or, a 
he prefers to term it, a “compulsive” force, and a dispersing 
or “repulsive” force. The former, maintaining the cohesion of 
matter and sustaining growth, is the fundamental element 
of life,—is, in a word, the Ormuzd of the Kosmos, as the latter 
is the Ahriman, disintegrating, destructive, and obstructive. 
The effect of the compulsive force upon the retina is light; that 


* L‘ght the Dominant Force cf the Universe, showing what Light is, &e. ; clso, How 
to Reconcile Religion and Science. By Major W. Sedgwick, K.K. Loudon: 
famp-on Low and Co, 
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‘ 
of the repulsive force upon the sensory nerves scattered over the 
pody is heat. The ether with which the advanced school of 

hysicists suppose space to be solidly filled, so as to leave no 
interstices, he rejects as unnecessary, and reconciles without 
difficulty the undulatory and emissive theories by positing light 
as prodaced by an emission, not of particles, but of “ force- 
impulses,” moving in an undulatory manner, because of the 
opposition met with from the counteracting force-impulses of 
heat. According to this explanation, however, light would not 
be the dominant force, but merely an effect of the dominant 
force, modified in its action by the “repulsive” element. 
Having got rid of the ether, the author immediately replaces it 
by an “ active force-medium,” but whether the force is distinct 
from the medium, or whether the medium has an activity, 
innate or adventitious, of its own, or how in any case the 
force acts in or through the medium, we are not told. In- 
deed nothing whatever is predicated of this force-medium, or 
tertium quid, save its existence, and it is just as hard to imagine 
the transference of any force through it to bodies in it, but not 
substantially continu ous with it, as to imagine the direct action 
of force upon matter without the presence of any intervening 
medium at all,—a difficulty which seems to destroy the legiti- 
macy of the hypothesis which postulates an unnecessary and 
useless antecedent. Major Sedgwick next proceeds to explaiu 
the various conditions of matter, solid, fluid, and gaseous, by 
attributing to their ultimate particles different amounts of 
“holding-on”’ and “ holding-off” force, the degree of cohesion 
orits lack being due to the respective amounts of these opposing 
forces resident in each particle. The doctrine of a “ force- 
medium” seems here to be lost sight of, and reduced to plain 
words, the theory is simply that solid and fluid bodies consist of 
particles that do cohere, and gaseous bodies of particles that do not 
cohere. Throughout the book, in fact, the writer shows himself the 
victim of the common fallacy that a statement of ordinary 
phenomena in language somewhat different from what they are 
usually stated in, involves an explanation of them, although in 
point of reality the new statement is nothing but a more or less 
expanded repetition of the old one, with no new matter infused 
into it. 

In the last chapter, the compulsive force is recognised as the 
manifestation of the will of God, omnipotent, omnipresent ; and 
the repulsive force as the manifestation of the will of the powers 
of evil, constantly opposing God. ‘“ There can be no mistaking 
this,” exclaims the author with conviction ; “‘ here we are face to 
fae...... With the old Bible story” of the ceaseless con- 


‘flict between good and evil, “which is at the base of all 


religions.” How the frustrating power of evil can overcome 
even for a moment the compelling power of the omnipotent, the 
reader is left to discover. The repulsive force lastly is acknow- 
ledged to be “almost as necessary” in the world’s economy as 
the compulsive force, hence the strangely inconsistent conclusion 
is arrived at that the evil force is good in moderation, and evil 
only when carried to excess. An attempt is made to grope out 
of this impasse by advancing the theory that “one day the 
earth will become a solid mass, without any liquids,” and devoid 
of life, so that the victory of the omnipotent force will end in 
complete death. Ormuzd will vanquish, but only to reign over 
a dark, inanimate, and changeless world. Yet the book seems to 
have been written mainly for the purpose of proving that light and 
life are the highest manifestations of the compulsive force. We 
are also reminded in this connection—the relevance is not 
apparent—that St. Jude declares that the powers of evil were 
once angels of God, who “kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation.” Arguments of this kind are not likely 
to be helpful towards the reconciliation of science with religion, 
which were, indeed, once the respective provinces of science and 
religion sufficiently understood, as unnecessary a task to under- 
takeas that of the reconciliation of music or painting with divinity. 
Major Sedgwick carries his theory into chemistry, electricity, and 
physiology, and applies it to the explanation of the phenomena 
of those sciences with as much success as he has attained in the 
domain of physics. The book is an example of the sterility of 
imperfectly assimilated knowledge. Had the author appreciated 
the doctrine of the conservation of force—to which he never 
refers—he would have understood that his repelling and com- 
pelling forces are mutually convertible into each other, and that 
the tendency of modern physical discovery is in the direction 
not of a duality of forces, but of a unity of force manifesting 
itself under various aspects in an unintersticed, solid space, dif- 
ferentiated into chemical atoms and physical molecules and 


their accumulations. What that force is, in its last analysis, 
whether different from or identical with the differentiating in- 
fluences, the how, why, and whence of matter and its phenomena 
under any possible theory of its existence, are questions that, 
in their very statement, transcend the power of the human mind. 
The author’s meaning is not always easy to grasp. He 
delights in sentences of a length that even a German would 
stare at, not seldom occupying more than a whole page. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he indulges in plays upon words (or 
writes as if he did) which rather obscure than illumine the argu- 
ment. Thus, after tracing an analogy—with considerable verbal 
ingenuity, it must be allowed—between the life-history of 
the living cell and the Biblical story of Creation, he tells us that 
“suffering is the order of this life. ..... nothing is done 
without suffering—not always painful suffering, but still suffer- 
ing.” To illustrate this remark, it is added, “thus the cell 
suffers expansion” when hungry; “again suffers contraction 
when growing and reproducing ”; or the cell “ tells of vicarious 
suffering—of plant-cells suffering willingly to supply kindred 
plant-cells, of plant-cells suffering unwillingly (poor things!) to 
supply animal-cells in which they have no interest.” We can 
thus imagine the sufferings of peas and potatoes as they suffer 
conversion into the tissues of ruthless man, in whom they have 
no interest. Such a singular confusion between two common 
meanings of a common word we do not remember to have 
hitherto encountered “in print.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—@———— 

The Historic Fuith: Short Lectures on the Apostles’ Creed. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. (Macmillan.)—‘ My object,’’ says Dr. 
Westcott, in his preface, ‘‘ was to show the direct bearing of the 
different articles of our historic faith upon our view of the world 
and of life.’ This, therefore, is a devotional rather than a theo- 
logical book. What there is of the theological element is supplied 
in the notes, which show all the clearness of insight and lucidity of 
statement which we should expect from Dr. Westcott. We may 
specially mention the note of “The Idea of Blood in the New Testa- 
ment,” the nucleus of which may be said to lie in the words,—“ The 
blood always includes the thought of the life preserved and active 
beyond death.” From the main part of the volume we may give two 
extracts, which will serve to show the writer’s manner of treatment. 
The subjects are respectively ‘ Judgment” and “ Resurrection ”:— 


“ How this last Coming of Christ to judgment shall be accomplished, 
which reveals the world to itself, we know not, and it is idle to 
speculate. But for each one of us deathisits symbol. For each 
one of us that solemn coming, which seals our earthly work, is in a 
most real sense the vision of God, instantaneous and age-long, the 
vision in his light of ourselves. So it is then, to sum up what has 
been said, that we confess our belief that Christ shall come again to 
judge both the quick and the dead: we believe that he will come 
socially in the secret spiritual forces which mould kingdoms and 
Churches and at last with open majesty; we believe that he will 
come personally in those inner flashes which show us for a moment 
the very truth of things, and at last in that supreme hour when he will 
take account of our finished service. And when we reflect upon the 
confession we know that it answers to the noblest ideal of life. It 
declares that there is a purpose in the course of history and in the 
possibilities of our little parts: that we may look in both for intel- 
ligible tokens of the divine will: that it is our duty to lift our eyes 
to the end when the full work of the Saviour shall be indicated on 
the scene of his sufferings: that even now we are charged and 
enabled to find an eternal element underlying the commonest 
occupations, something which we shall once see as it appears to him 
whose we are and whom we serve.” 

“What St. Paul teaches us to expect is the manifestation of a 
power of life according to law under new conditions. God giveth to 
every seed a body of its own : not arbitrarily, but according to his most 
righteous will. The seed determines what the plant shall be, but it 
does not contain the plant. The golden ears with which we trust 
again to see the fields waving are not the bare grains which were com- 
mitted to the earth. The reconstruction of the seed when the season 
has come round would not give us the flower or the fruit for which 
we hope. Nay, rather the seed dies, is dissolved, that the life may 
clothe itself in a nobler form. True it is that we cannot in this way 
escape from a physical continuity ; but it is a continuity of life, and 
not of simple reconstruction. And St. Paul warns us that the change 
which we cannot follow is greater than the changes of earth which 
we can follow; that the development of life goes on ; that the mani- 
festation of life takes place, as | said, under new conditions. Every- 
thing, he tells us, which characterises a material body, the flower no 
less than the seed, shall then cease to be. The unbroken continuity 
shall enter into a new sphere, unaffected by the limitations through 
which earthly bodies are what they are.” 


Two Sides to Every Question. By Maude Jeanne Franc. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Miss Franc tells her story, as she puts it on her title- 
page, “ from a South-Australian stand-point.” We cannot see much 





difference between this stand-point and ours. These English people 
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who “breathe in converse seasons” caelum, non animum, mutant. 
Love and money are antagonists there, as here; and young men who 
make haste to be rich burn their fingers by speculating in shares. 
The story is fairly readable, and it has the merit of keeping close to 
the realities of life; we have none of the extravagant coincidences 
or romantic reverses of fortune with which writers of this kind of 
fiction often play the part of Providence. Inheritances and legacies 
fall in, it is true, with a readiness and convenience which scarcely are 
to be hoped for in life. Apart from this, everything is natural 
enough. In short, if we cannot give this book very high praise, we 
have no serious fault to find with it, only remarking that we doubt 
whether “wncou’” is good Scotch for “very” (p. 48), and are sure 
that “ fortuitous” is not good English for “ fortunate ” (p. 67). 


Robert Pocock. By George M. Arnold. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
Robert Pocock was a worthy of Gravesend, who died in 1830, at the 
age of seventy years. He wrote a history of his native place, and 
he could also claim the titles of “antiquarian, naturalist, botanist, 
and printer.” In this last capacity, he had the honour of being the 
first to set up a press in the town. He had, it would seem, a re- 
markable appetite for knowledge of every kind, and this volume, 
containing extracts from his diary, gives us a good idea of the 
collection which he thus gathered together. It is well that such 
men should be honoured, even though the honour comes, as it does 
in this case, more than half a century after its object has passed away, 


Portry.—Destiny, and other Poems. By M. J. Sevrano. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—‘“‘ Destiny ” is a poem of between two 
and three thousand verses, in the course of which three persons 
Ernest, Clarence, and Margaret, by name, muse, and, we are 
bound to say, prose at considerable length about life in general, and 
their own lives in particular. It is very easy to have enough, we 
might even venture to say too much, of this sort of thing :— 


** No more might Fate, with aspect grim 
Affright his soul; for Hope no more, 
With syren voice to Pleasure’s shore 
Could lure him now; and he who spreads 
No sail, the storm-tost ocean dreads 
No longer—bitter recompense 
Of Pain, that from the flames intense 
Alone, where Happiness expires, 
Spring in the soul the deathless fires 
To being, that for her illume, 

Serene, the darkness of the tomb.”’ 


From the Mountains of the East: a Quasi-dramatic Poem. By 
Ernest Edward Dugmore, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Mr. Dugmore here puts the history of Balaam into a series of 
dialogues or soliloquies in verse. The chief motive is to show how 
the seer became false to his own knowledge of gvod and evil, and 
prostituted his prophetical powers to base purposes. The solution of 
the problem is to be found, we suppose, in the third act, where Balaam 
is represented as driven to despair by the death of his wife. We 
cannot say that we find this satisfactory, and we are certain that the 
story is not improved by being forced into Mr. Dugmore’s verse. Let 
any one compare the following with the original, and he will be in- 
clined to accept our judgment of the whole :— 










































* BALAAM, 

** Balaam the son of Beor hath said, the man 
Whose eyes have been enlightened, on whose cars 
Have come the echoes of the Words of God, 
Yea, who hath seen the Vision of the Almighty, 
Fallen to earth, but looking into Heaven :— 
How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and 
Thy Tabernacles, O thou Tsraél ! 

As valleys are they spread, as gardens by 

The river side, as the lign aloes which 

The Lord hath planted, “and as cedar trees 
Beside the waters! God hath brought him forth 
From Ezypt. Asa mighty lion, he 

Hath couchéd : who shall dare ‘to stir him up? 
Blesséd from God is he that blesseth thee ; 3 

And curséd shall he be that curseth thee.’ 


The writer of this clearly has not even a rudimentary notion of what 
blank verse should be. Melodies of the Fatherland. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. Robert Maguire, D.D. (Home Words 
Publishing Office.)—Dr. Maguire has translated a number of hymns 
and devotional poems. Such volumes are, of course, intended for 
what may be called private rather than public circulation. It is 
dedicated to the writer’s congregation, and will be received as the 
token of a mutual regard. There is a merit, however, in at least 
some of the pieces which warrants an appeal to a wider circle of 
readers. ——We have also received Cing-Mars, an Historical Tragedy. 
By W. F.C. Wigston. (John Wilson.)—The Knight of Castile, and 
other Poems. By Austin E. Smith. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Inter 
Flumina: Verses Written among Rivers. (Parker and Co.) 









































We have received Volume XIV. of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The Irish Educational 
Guide and Scholastic Directory. (Mara, Dublin.)—The Birmingham 
Mason Science College Calendar, for the Session 1883-84. (Cornish 
Brothers, Birmingham.)—Chiromancy, by H. Frith and E. H. Allen. 
(Routledge and Sons.) 
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Established upwards of Half a Century. 
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CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
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iis particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 


2 and Communications upon matters of business, should ’ 
SPECTATOR, an _ROWLANDS 


aot be addressed. to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington | 








Bireet, Strand, W.C. 
SS 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ODONTO 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
bes 


TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 











~§$PECTACLES Vv. BLINDNESS. 


Jes can only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a thorough 
* 77 the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


, have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphazar 

selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 

blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘I have tried 

the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 

s really surprising.” The Rev. Profe-sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford | 

West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and | 


Ht 


APOLLINARIS.. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


“PURE WATER 
| is only to be 
obtained 
| from 
NATURAL 
SOURCES.” 


Lancet, July 7th, 1883, 





plan of 
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a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 


took the opportunity to mention 


. 


ret 
ia, 


excepted), from ten to five. 


CHURCH STREET. 


’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C, J. Alford, Esq., 
Co y, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREKT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 22 FEN. | 


) ward name, and the wonderful power of | 
your Spectac' es.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘‘I could not have believed it | 

that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age | 
I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
eye.” Testimonials from Earl and Couutess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, | 
i P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. | 


Gas Light and Coke | 
HENRY LAURANCE, | 


SPECULATION 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


AND INVESTMENT 


A , MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JusT PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 

| by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


| Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and C0., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
Huddersfield, October 3rd to 10tb. 
President—Sir RICHARD 1 EMPLE, Bart.,G.C.S.1., 
C.LE. D.C.L., LL.D. 
Presidents of Departments. 
1, Jurisprudence William Barber, Esq.. M.A., Q.0. 
2, Education ... Francis Sharp Powell, Esq., M.A. 
3. Health ... T. Pridgin Teale, Esq.,M.A., F.R CS. 
4, Economy J. Thorold Rogers, Esq., 
M.A., M.P. 

Art . Sir Rupert A. Kettle. 

Information as to the reading of Papers—which 
should be sent to the Secretary in London before 
September 19th—and other particulars may be had 
at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; and at 
the Town Hal), Huddersfield. 

. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 

No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

of LONDON 


ITY and GUILDS 
INSTITUTE, TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINS- 
RY.—DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not 
under 14 years of age—The College courses provide 
technical instruction for mechanical and electrical 
engineers, technical chemists, builders, and cabinet 
rs. Feo, inclusive of laboratories and work- 
shops, £9 per year. The new Session commences 
October 4th, 1853. For programmes of instruction 
spoly at the College, Tabernacle Row, E.C.; or at 
entral Office of the City and Guilds of London 
Tustitute, Gresham College, E.C. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

; 2 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 
Principal—HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc., (Lord.) 
Electrical Engineer—FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 
A LIMITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be 
oo for the NEW SESSION up to September 


Applications should be made to the undersigned, at 
the Offices of the Company, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

PHILIP A. LATHAM. M.A., Secretary. 


[ SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 

Charterhouse B arding-house).—C.S. JERRAM, 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS to 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 
PREPARATION for Civil Service, Army, Wool- 
wich, and the Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 


MA!VERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 


Heap Mastrr—Rey. 0. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
2ist. New Boys to arrive September 20th, Entrance 
Examination, September 2ist, at 9 a.m. 

Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Eaq., M.A., Secretary. 


INDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


TRAINING CLASSES for STUDENTS RE-OPEN 
OCTOBER lst. Entrance Examination, September 
29th.—Apply, Miss SNELL, Thorney Abbey, Alexandra 

anchester, Head Mistress receives Boarders. 


BINGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 


4 SOUTHPORT. 
Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 
Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
eed to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., 
Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London; Dr. 
enter, C.B., FRS., University of London, 
ur! on Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, S.E., and others, 



































URATE WANTED.—Sunday before 
Advent, or Title for Adveut, Graduate. ‘ Bible 
and Prayer-book.’”” Not a pledged ‘“ abstainer.”’ 
Sunday-school, daily service, weekly communion. 
Population, 4,000. 15 miles 8. of York; railway 
junction. £130.—Canon HARPER, Abbey Church, 
Selby. 
ENIOR CURACY (or Mission 
District) WANTED, at Mich., by M. A. (Ch. Ch, 
Oxon.). Views Liberal High. Large town parish 
and work amongst men desired. Musical. Age 30. 
Six anda half years’ experience in two parishes.—Reyv. 
H. E. B. ARNOLD, 8. Edmund’s, Northampton. 


WELL EDUCATED YOUNG 
LADY wishes to meet with a situation as 
COMPANION and SECRETARY toa LADY. Good 
aritbmetician, reader, and writer —Address, ‘‘ J.,’’ 
care of Mrs. W. FOX, 49 Prospect Vale, Fairfield, 
Liverpool. 
EW ZEALAND—A HEAD 
MASTER is REQUIRED for the HIGH 
SCHOOL at CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 
Salary, £800 per annum. An allowance made for 
expenses of passage to the Colony. Candidates to 
be eligible must have graduated in classical honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and had experience in teach- 
ing in a public school. Applications must be sent 
in on or before MONDAY, October Ist. Application 
forms and further particulars can be obtained of W. 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Government Offices, 7 
Westminster Chambers, London, S.W. 
July 14th, 1883. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
W.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address 
by W. H. Bennett, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 pm. A 
Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal applicition between 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the Dean at 
the Hospital. 











ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1883, 

to 2 DURAND SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 

about £60 a year. This is confined in the first instance 

to the sons of *‘ Indian ” officers. Alsoto FIVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and 

over 120n June Ist, 1883.—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
E PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Frethune House, 29 York Place, Portman Square, W. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 25th. 
Mr. BLAIR will be at home to answer inquiries 
during the afternoons of the preceding week. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
‘ BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


M. HEATHCOTEH, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS under 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. erms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTP, Esq , Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 























T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Paddington, W. 
EXTENSION of the a BUILDINGS and 
3 TAL. 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 1st, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
Handfield Jone:, F.R.S. 

Four Open Scholarships in Natural Science, each 
of the value of £50, will be offered for competition on 
October 2nd, and following days. 

The School buildings, to which large additions 
have been made, especially as regards the laboratories 
for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, will 
be ready for occupation on October Ist ; and it is 
intended to open on the same day a “‘ Students’ Club 
and Refreshment Room,” for the convenience of the 
pupils of the Hospital. 

In addition to the open Entrance Scholarships, 
Class Prizes, and usual Appointments, Scholarships 
wiil be offered for competition at the end of each 
year, open to all pupils of the Hospital. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
or of the Medical Superintendent, at the Hospital. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY. MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1883-4. 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGI- 
NEERING.—Candidates for admission in these 
Departments must not be under 14 years of age, and 
those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance 
Exawination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Latin, to be held on September 28th. 

Ill. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and 
SURGERY.—Stadents are required before entering 
to have passed one of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., II., and 
IIT. will commence un October 2nd. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223 Bruns- 
=_ Street).—The Session will commence on October 

th. 

V. EVENING CLASSES.—The Session will com- 
merce on October 15th. Students will be admitted 
on October 10th, llth, and 12th, between 6.30 and 


p.m. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Com- 
petition at the beginning of the Session in CLASSICS, 
GREEK Ti STAMENT, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
and HISTORY, and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCILOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained at Mr. Cornish’s, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
and they will be forwarded from the College on 


application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
EV. W. TUCKWELL, Examiner in 
the Oxford Local Examinations, and for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Head Master 
of Taunton College School, TAKES a FEW BOYS as 
PUPILS. Strict testimonials as to moral character 
required.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Princrpat.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vicr-PrIncrpaL.—Rev. NEWTON, M.A, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. j 

The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 
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CHOOL WANTED, to PURCHASE 
(High-class).—An Oxford Graduate, in Honours, 
wants a thoroughly good SCHOOL, or share in one. 
Capital to £5,000.—Fullfparticulars to SECRETARY, 
Scholastic, &c., Assn., Ld.,8 Luncaster Place, Strand, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR LADIES). 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 


A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value 30 
guineas, and a COURTAULD SCHOLARSBHIP, value 
15 guineas, both tenable for one Session, will be 
awarded to Candid ites not already in the College, aud 
not more than 18 years of age on October Ist, 1883. 

Subjects of Examination. 
ENGLISH, LATIN, and MATHEMATICS. 

Names to be sent: in before September 30th, 1883, 
and all inqui.ies addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 

B. SHADWELL. 


London 








EDFORD COLLEGE, 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN ou THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

The College provides systematic in-truction by 
Professors in the higher subiects, and there are Pre- 
paratory Classes for Junior Students. Single Courses 
of Lectures may be taken. 

Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 
London. — 

.Mr. Pickering will give a Course of Lectures on 
“Organic Chemistry,” on Saturdays, probably at 
10 o’clock. 

Herr Weiss will conduct a Class for German Con- 
versation on Mondays, at 11.10. 

M. Esclangon will have a Cours de D'‘ction on 
Saturdays, at 2.50. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


NOWER STREET SCHOOL for 


x . 

This School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th. Fees from 3 to 5 guineas a term. 

Pupils PREPARED for the OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with the 
School will be OPENED iu SEPTEMBER at 
Hampsterid. Terms, including school fees, £75 and 
£85 per aunum, 

For prospectus and further particulars, apply at 80 
Gower Street, W.C. 


jee tee hg SCHOOL, © near 

Leicester.—The Misses; FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters. The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is givenin Elementary 
Science. Re‘erence is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY. Sentember 20th. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universitics. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next TERM begins Sk PTEMBER 18th. 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Molern Side. 
An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 

















b 78. 
[wo Fore‘gn Masters for French and German, 

Special prepiration for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities, 

School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 

Every boy is tanght to swim, 

Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 

Apply tothe HEAD MASTER. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19th. There are VACAN- 
CIES for TWO or THREE PUPILS. 

HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 

SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducte! by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi:dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wi-hf.l to 
prepare for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 


bh Bie Sen Oow., 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 20th, 

For prospectus and all particulars, apply to the 
Head Master, Dr. R. F. WEYMOUTH. 

HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be heli at the OWENS COLLEGE, 
on MONDAY, October Ist, and the following days. 
This Examination is open to all persons who have 
Matricnlated (i.e., entered their Names in the 
Register of t! e Owens College and of the University). 

For detailed information regarding Courses of 
Study, Degrees, &., application should be male to 


the Registrar. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 














RENCH HOME in PARIS.—Mons. 

LE PASTEUR and Madame LALOT RECEIVES 
Ladies and Gentlemen as BOARDERS in their house, 
125 Avenue de Villiers. Terms, £12 per month ; 
instruction in French and other subjects if ¢esired, 
References permitted to Mrs. Peel, Leiton Hall, 
Stourbridge, and R. L. Chance, Esq., Chad Hill, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham,—Address, 125 Avenue de 
Villiers, Paris, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY Royat CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRIVULTURE. 
For InTENDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRvEroRS, CoLonists, &. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
= connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
cres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of ee and GORDON, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. ' 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 


Principal. 
_NEXT SESSION bezins TUESDAY, October 9th. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL 


Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 

The SESSION 1883.84 will begin on OCTOBER 8th. 
The College supplies fur persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studiesin Scrence, LanauaGeEs, History, and LITER- 
ATURE. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, GEOLOGICAL, and 
BroLogicaL LasoraTorIEs are open daily. The 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Me¢hani- 
cal, and Electric Engineering, and Surveying and 
Architecture; acd special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristul. In- 
formation with rezard to the lodging of Students may 
be obtained on app'ication. Several SCHOLARSHIPS 
are tenable at the C llege. Calendar containing full 
information, price 6d, by post 8d. For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, £o attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hdte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 
EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beantiful district 


in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort.—For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 


by Leeds. 
Ss. BURTON, 














ILLIAM 
88 Oxford Street, W., &c. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make and finish. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 103 6d to 23s 6d 
Iron and Brass do., French... ,, 143 6d ,, 2703 0d 
Do. do., fitted for Curtains ... ,, 26s 0d ,, 3153 Od 
BEDDING of Best Quality only, and Guaranteed, 
Manufactured on the Premises. 











FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide ; 3it (4ft6in) 5ft 

inate. a) 8.0 
Wheat Straw Palliasses.........| 8 0,12 0] 13 4 
Lath Spring do........ccccc0. | 10 9|13 6] 14 0 
Coloured Wool Mattresses 113 9/20 0] 22 0 
Brown Wool Mattresse3......... | 22 0! 32 6] 36 0 
Good Hair Mattresses............| 33 6,49 0] 55 0 
Borsebair Mattresses,medium) 44 0 64 6] 72 0 
Do. do., superior .................. /65 0/98 0/111 0 
Good Spring Mattresses.......... 42 0 57 0] 63 0 
Superior do., hair stuffed ....... 67 0 90 0! 98 6 
French Upper Mattres:es, Beds, Bolsters, P.llows, 


Blankets, Sheets, &e. 
FURNITURE for BEDROOMS, DRAWING and 
DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &e. 

Houses completely Furnished and Decorated. Esti- 
mates free. Depdt for the solid Machine-made Walnut 
or Mahogany Furniture. A large Stock of Cheap, 
Useful, and Sound Furniture of the above makes on 
view at prices usually charge! for painted deal. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. ESTI- 

MALES FREE. 

The most extensive assortment of FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 
thirty large Show-rooms, 


SPECIAL TERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 
Strie‘, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 
trations, post free. 


Gold. Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbou:n’, Christchurch, N.Z. 








FRY’S TyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 


* Strictly pure.””—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dindriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Ciuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








HE LONDON JOINT. gnoce 
JOINT. 
BANK, LI Mg STOCK 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, tha’ 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Offceans RaTBat 
of this Bank on Depos:ts, subject to ple. | 
Notice of Withdrawal, is this day rednoed to 2142" 
cent. per ee. NARRAWA Der 
oe Y, General Manager. 
No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, % 
September 13th, 1883. 


IDLAND RAILWAY 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 183, 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from'May ig, 
to OCTOBER 31st, 1883. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, 1883. General Manager, 


A CCIDENTS!—61 CORNHILL 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS| 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 








RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring againg 


Accidents of al 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Yrang, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
5 _———. = a Ligh 
nsurances agains’ es by Fire aa 
effected in all oiete of the World. ane 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and libe. 








SY: _ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ... —... £2,500,000 
Sr Paid up... on sae “a - 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders, exc ic ie ee A 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; i 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. 8 
young lives. Large Bonuses, 
of Claims. 








ially low rates for 
mmediate Settlement 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi. 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Bremen big 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 








BANK 


Paid-up Capital ... ove eee =£1,500,000 
serve Fund aa 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, E.0. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be con- 
a fidently recommended as 2 domestic remedy 
for the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 
Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine 
with the certainty of deriving benefit from its use, 
when disorder or disease is making them miserable. 
Holloway’s Pils are unrivalled for their purifying, 
aperient, and strengthening properties. They remove 
indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and are 
specially serviceable in complaints peculiar to 
females. Each box is wrapped with printed instruc- 
tions for the guidance of invalids who will readily 
understand, from carefully studying them, the best 
way of recovering health, Holloway’s Pills will work 
a thorough change in the constitutions of the w 
and nervous. 
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W. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 





NEW STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE ;: 


gOMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have in 
preparation a New Edition of Mr. Thackeray’s Works, which will be published in 


TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES, Large 8vo, price 10s 6d each. 
In this Edition, which will be called the STANDARD EDITION, will be included some 


of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which have not 
Illustrations. 


before been collected, with many additional 


The STANDARD EDITION of Mr. Thackeray’s Works will be } rinted from new type, on 


fine paper, and with the exception of the Hdition 
Edition that has been published. 


de Luxe, it will be the largest and handsomest 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing VANITY FAIR, Vol. L., 
With a Portrait-of the Author, 21 Steel Plates, and 84 Wood Engravings, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1st. 


AND A NEW VOLUME ON THE FIRST OF EACH SUCCEEDING MONTH, UNTIL THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE SERIES. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 43 6d. 

VIENNA, 1683. The History and Con- 
sequences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 12th, 1683, 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 
By Henry Exvxiot MALDEN. 

“ An interesting volume.”’—Times. 
“Mr. Malden certainly tells his story clearly.””—Saturday Review. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, 8vo, 123 61. 
EVELATION and MODERN THEOLOGY CON- 
TRASTED: or, the Simplicity of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. 
By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
By the Same, Third Edition, 8vo, 123 6d. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 
Also, by the Same, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: an Examination of the 
Tuternal Evidence of Our Lord's Divine Mission. 

“The most complete example in our language of an exceedingly important 
method of argument, which no other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.”’—Literary Churchman, 

London: F. Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 





Nowashing-off. Nore-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years. 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The WATERS of MARAH. By John Hill. 


3 vols. 


A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious Influence. 


By E, A. Dittwyn, Author of ‘ The Rebecca Rioter.” 3 vol. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, 


Author of “ Hirell,”’ ‘* Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
ADE: a Romance, By “G.M.” 1 vol. 
DAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author of 


*‘ After Long Grief and Pain,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By Laslett 


LYLE. 3 vols. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 


3 vols. 


JULIAN TREVOR. 


TRISTRAM. 3 vols. 


By W. Outram 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





THE NEW NOVELS. TH E 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Juno, By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of *‘ Viva,’”’ &. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Caddy, 


Author of “ Artist and Amateur,”’ &c. 


Squire Lisle’s Bequest. By 


ANNE Beak, Author of “ Fay Arlington.” 


Red Riding-Hood. 


E. Mittetr Nortey, Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcoe.”’ 


A Fallen Foe. 


ING, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





| and Leslie Stephen, Esq. 


By Fanny 


| Languages. 


} 


LONDON 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


| Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 


in@ | from Ten to Half-past Six. 
By Katharine | (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 


LIBRARY, 


PrESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq., ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
TrustEEs.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommitterF.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 
Conybeare, Esq., H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq 
F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, b'p., 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F. Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. R. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 


W. Watkias Lloyd, 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Reading-rooms open 
Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 12s. Supplement 


Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF Re al OF a 
RICHARD BENTLEY & 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE ust. oa 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Pro 


rietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by ers in Sauces throughout the World. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S pat aegis j 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 
WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 








Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





COCKS! FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


ORIGINAL | 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
| FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
| 


SAUCE. | 


whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms, 





ee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, Paeeney ed PROVISIONS 
an 


porren MEATS. Also, 





Fyssence ‘of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 





rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


ee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
_ es PYRETICSALINE 





In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


|. emai AND M?**°5 ae Sree. 





—— AND M?**5 seem. 


_* AND i | een 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.0., LONDON. 








SOME PROFESSIO. 
TIONS. By a Former ial RECOLLR 
the Law Society. In1 vol. [ Just ready, 
WITH LORD ST i 
CHAS an ee ae 
and the Turk,” io. "Ini vol de Chatian 
[ust ready, 


SUMMER RAMBLES AMONG 
MOUNTAINS of ALSACE. By Kary 
Author of “A Western Wildflower,” &e, 7) 
vol. large crown 8vo, with Map and Two Il & 


tions. [Just rag 


POPULAR NOVELg¢ 
’ 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
JULIET. 3 vols. 


T to the P ° i 
ag Batis oe oul ahi By Miss 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. 3 


By the Author of ‘‘The Mystery i Palace 
Gardens.”’ veer. 





“‘There have been a great many stories founded 
upon the vicissitudes of writers’ lives, and ‘A x 
for Fame’ is, perhaps, one of the best, as it is 
latest of them.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


DISARMED. 2 vols. By the Author 
of * Kitty,” &e. 

‘Miss Betham-Edwards has written a charmj 
little novel. It amuses the fancy, excites the imaging. 
tion, and agreeably disconcerts reason, the 
summer idler ask for anything better ?”’—Daily News, 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 


“There is an abundance of power displayed in'4 
Fair Country Maid,’ by E. Fairfax Byrrne. A batch 
of characters drawn with great force and mastery,” 
—lIllustrated London News. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and §0N, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Now ready, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


GLEANINGS IN IRELAND, 
AFTER THE LAND ACTS, 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL. 
‘Mr. Hall has undoubtedly furnished the public 
with some of the best infurmation that has yet been 
given on the subject.”—East Anglian Daily Times, 





Londou : EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Miss Braddon’s New Novel, At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
HANTOM FORTUNE. The New 
Novel. By the Author of “Lady Andley’s 
Secret,”’ ‘* Vixen,” &e. 
J..and P, MaxweELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, EC. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roses? 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &. 

London: ©. MrrcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and Simpy and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

ROTECTION fromthe LIGHTNING. 

—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 43d) ; Views 

of Lifeboats; Board Room, Epsom Union; Town 

Hall, Jersey ; Designs for Metal Work; and Churches 

about Yeovil—Prehistoric Architecture, Scotland— 

Architectural Style in the States—Vienna, Dunferm- 
line, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s rer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pal Mall 

ast, S.W. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 























Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ESCHANEL'S NATURAL 
D TLOSOPHY : an Elementary Treatise. Trans- 
Pal ‘and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
8. Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
FRE» ‘College, Belfast. Illustrated by 760 
bee Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Extended, 
oth, 183. 

agora 4 4 Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 

= 1 MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and 


PNEUMATICS. 


= IIL ee OTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
EMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of | I 
PHYSICS. By Prof. EVERETT, Translator and 
Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natural Philosophy,” &c. 
With numerous Woodcu's, new and Revised 
Edition, feap. 8v0, cloth, 33 6d, 


PRIMARIA. Progressive 


in the Writing of Latin. With 





by the Author of ‘*The Public 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 





THICKER THAN WATER. 


By JAM E S wae eo ae 
Author of “* Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo0, price 21s, 


* A realistic novel of the best kind.”"—Morning Post. 





Copyright Edition. 


N THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of *‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 2:3, boards; 23 6d, cloth. 


“This tale has much of the force and freshne s of Bret Harte’s earlier works...... * The Carquinez Woods’ 


N 1 B ’ : r , : 
Vesabolary au satay ay Art pry lly wrens are painted with a vigorous and a graphic pen.’’—Spectator. 


Latin Primer.” Fifth Edition, Revised 
Bn KEY (to Teachers only), 3s 61. : 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 
MONABY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory. By Joun Oeitviz, LL.D. With 
about 300 nerevings on Wood. Imp. 16mo, 
half-roav, 7s 64; half-calf, 103 6d. 

Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged from the ‘‘Student’s Dictionary” 
by the Author. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 23 6d; half- 
roan, 33 6d. 

A HISTORY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By Encar Sanperson, M.A., late 


Scholar of Olare College, Cambridge. With 
numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical 


Tables, Maps, Plans, &c. Feap. 8vo, pp. 444, 
doth, 64.” 


ASYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY; 
or, a Note Book. By HEerBert WILLS. 
Clot . eo 





AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. 


By the Countess VON BOTHMER, 


Author of “‘ German Home Life.” 
3 vols., price 21s. 


‘This novel treats of NihiJism—its roots, branches, and effects—in the most interesting manner possible. 


Everybody should read it.”’—Whitehall Review. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Just published. 


With Frontispiece, imp. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


4 iz kink, chi, wth ome, |THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE FUND: 


1s6d. The Answers separately, 6d. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Exercises. For Intermediate and Public 
Schools. Cloth, 2:. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION EXER- 
CISES. Comprising Short Stories, Subjects and 
Hints for Essays, Letters, &c, Cloth, 1s. 

POETICAL READER. Choice Selec- 
tions from the Best Writers. With an Introdne- 
tory Chapter on English Prosody. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


An Account of its Origin, Working, and Results. 
Compiled by H. MAINWARING DUNSTAN. 


Edited by W. BURDETT-COUTTS. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street. 





BAYNHAM’S SELECT READINGS 
* and RECITATIONS ; with Rules and Exercises. 
By Geo. W. Barnuam, Teacher of Elocution in 
Glasgow University. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


4NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for 


SOHOOLS. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and 


NEW COPYRIGHT EDITION 


Diagrams, with the Names printed in red on the M R. E M E R NS] Oo N ? S W O R K S ° 


actual parts. In Three Books. Clothlimp. Book 
L,5d; Books If. and III., 6d each. 


MYTHOLOGY. The Myths and 


ends of Ancient Greece and Rome, for Schools 


To be completed in 11 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d each. 


This Edition, which will be called ‘* The Riverside Edition,” will contain the whole of the Writings of 


Private Students. By E.M. BErxEns. Illus. 7 . : a 7g “2 ; 5 
s the late Mr. Emerson, including Two Original Volumes of Essays and Miscellanies, Rearranged and Revised 
trated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 3s. by his Literary Executor, and will be the only Complete Edition of his Writings ever published. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 
Sketches of Gfteat Men by Standard Authors. 
With Introductory Notes. Numerous authentic 


te. Cloth, 


The SHAKESPEARE READER. 
With Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. Cloth, 1s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS for 
gl i Play ee, ee Pp. 

, Clo . Now rea ARD II. and 
JULIUS CAESAR. 7 
*,* Others in preparation. 


NOW READY. 
Vol. I. NATURE, ADDRESSES, and LECTURES. 
Vol. II. ESSAYS. First Series. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


PETES WEEN’ | MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


intendence of R. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanc- 
tioned by the Committee of Council on Kducation. 
ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. Two 


ks, price 6d each, 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE. Six 


Books, price 6d each. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, SECONDGRADE. Four 
Books, price 1s, 
The Same Subjects printed on Cards. 
ELEMENTARY FREEHAND. Four Packets, 


price 9d each, 
rmast GRADE, FREEHAND. Six Packets, price 


8 \e 

SECOND GRADE FREEHAND. Four Packets, 

Price Is 6d each. 

ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. 
Tn Two Books, price 6d each. Book I. now ready. 
1p LLEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
Four Books, price 1s each. Books I. and II. 
now ready. 





DETAILED CATALOGUES POST-FREP. 


London : 
BLACKIE ana SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added to Mudie’s Select 
Library as the Demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
or, TWO GUINEAS for a Free Weekly Exchange of Books in any Part of London. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Brancu Orrices—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL Books 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application, 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Commentaries, edited by Eminent Scholars, under 
the direction of the late GEORGE LON G, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward’s School, Bath. Demy 8vo. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parry, M.A., late 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 18s, 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
Vol. I.,16s, Vol, II., 14s. Vol. ILI., 16s, Vol. 
IV., 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuisron, M.A., 
late Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
Vols. I. and II., 163 each. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
16s each. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. 2 vols., 323, 

HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s 6d. 


HOMER. By F. A. Patey, M.A. Vol. I., 
ILIAD, I.-XII., with Introduction, 12s. Vol. 
II., ILIAD, XIII.-XXIV., 14s. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macteane, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised by George Long. 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By the Rev. A. 
J. Macueane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised by George Long. 123. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. i, 
PHAEDRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. II., G@ORGIAS, 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. I. OEDIPUS TYRAN- 
NUS—OEDIPUS COLONEUS—ANTIGONE. 
By the Rev. F. H. Buaypes, M.A. 183. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. II., PHILOCTETES— 
ELECTRA—TRACHINIAE—AJAX. By F. A. 
Paey, M.A. 12s, 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. 15s, 


TERENCE. By E. Sr. Joun Parry, M.A. 
18s. 


VERGIL. By the late Prof. Contnaton, M.A. 
Revised by Prof. Nettleship, Corpus Professor of 
Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and 
GEORGICS. Fourth Rdition. With New 
Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commen- 
*tators, Text, and Critics. 143, 

Vol. II. The AENEID, Books I, to VI. Third 

Edition. 14s. 

Vol. III. ‘he AENEID, Books VII. to XII. Third 

Edition. 14s, 

Uniform with the above, 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 

J. W. Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition, 143, 





An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
24 Maps by W. Hughes and George Long, M.A. 
New Edition, with Coloured Outlines. Imperial 
8vo, 128 6d 

(London : WHITTAKER and Co.) 





CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 


TEXTS. 

Being mainly the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA 
CLASSICA and the GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
In small 8vo, neatly bound, with red edges. 
AESCHYLUS. F. A. Patey, M.A. 3s. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, 
M.A. 2s, 


CICERO.—De SENECTUTE et de 
eg ar ge et de 1 lta SELECTAE. G. 
NG. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES—Vol. I I. (In 
Verrem.) G. Lona, M.A. 33 6d. 

EURIPIDES. F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
33 6d each. 

HERODOTUS. J. G. BraxeEstey, 
vols., 78. 

HOMERI ILIAS.—I.-XII. 
M.A. 28 6d. 

HORATIUS. A.J. Macteane, M.A. 2s 6d. 

JUVENAL et PERSIUS. A. J. Macteane, 
M.A. 1s 6d. 

LUCRETIUS. H. A. J. Munro, M.A, 2s 6d. 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. G. Lone, M.A. 1s 6d, 

SOPHOCLES. F. A. Patry, M.A. 3s 6d. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Prof. WaGner. 3s. 

THUCYDIDES. J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 
2-vols., 7s. 

VERGILIUS. Prof. J. ContneTon, M.A. 3s 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS — CYRI. J.F. 


MacMIcHAEL, B.A. 


B.D. 2 
F. A. Patey, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











CRITICAL EDITIONS and TEXTS. 


CATULLUS.—CRITICISMS and ELUCI- 
DATIONS of CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Munro, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Editor of “ Lucretius.” Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

LIVY.—TITI LIVII HISTORIAE. The 
First Five Book-, with English Notes. By J. 
PRENDEVILLE. Tenth pg gps 8vo, ae 53. 
Or, Books I. to IIL., 33 6d; IV. ai 

OVID.—P. OVIDIL NASONIS- HEROIDES 
XIV. Edited, with Introductory Preface and 
English Notes, by ArtTHUR PatmerR, M.A., 
 onsy seed of Latin at Trinity College, Dublin. 

emy 8vo, 

PROPERTIUS. —SEX. PROPERTII 
ELEGIARUM, Libri IV. Recensuit A. PaLmMeEn, 
Collegii Sacrosanctae et ~—e Trinitatis 
juxta Dublinum Socius. i pie 5s 

PROPERTIUS.—S EX. AU RELII 
PROPERTII CARMINA. The Elegies of Pro- 
ag with English Notes. By F, A. Patey, 

cond Edition, 8vo, cloth, 93. 

THUCYDIDES.—The HISTORY of the 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. With Notes and a 
careful Collation «f the Two Cambridge Manu- 
scripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions, 
By the late RicHarD SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of 


&t. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Book I., 8vo, 
63 64; Book II., 53 €d. 
CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 


Edited by WALKER. 1 thick vol. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes, edited by Eminent Scholars; especially 
adapted for use in Public and Grammar Schools. 
Feap. 8vo 

CAESAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. By 

GeorGE Lone, M.A. New Edition, 53 6d. 
CAESAR. Books IV. and V., separate, 1s 6d. 
CAESAR. Books I.-III. With Notes for 

Junior Classes. By G. Lone, M.A. 23 6d. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 

ee Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. 

WRATISLAW, late Head Master of Bury St. 

Eimont s School, and F. N. Surron, B.A. With 

short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 3s 6d. 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 

and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lone, M. A 

New Edition, 4s 61. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By the late Rev. J. 

F. MacmicHakEL, Head Master of the Grammar 





School, Ripon. 23 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. By F. 
A. Patey, M.A. 63 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. MActEANE, 
M.A., late Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Bath. 6 a short Life. Revised Kdition, 6s 6d ; 
or, Part ODES, 3s 6d; Part IL, SATIRES 
and EPISTLE, 33 6d. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (expur- 
gated). By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. By 
F. A. Parey, M.A., and the late W. H. Srone, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Life of the Poet. 63 6d. 

OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the —. By 
F, A. Patey, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and enna. 
With a Life. By Grorce Lone, M.A. 5s. 


TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By the late Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 33 6d. 


VIRGIL.— BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
AEN#ID. Books I-IV. Abridged from Prof. 
ae By Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD, 

S$ 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. BooksV.-XII. Abridged 
from Prof. Conington’s Edition by Professor H. 
NETTLESHIP and W. WaGNER, Ph.D. 5s 6d. 

Or, in 9 ss arate volumes, price 1s 6d each, as follows :— 

BUCOLICS—GEORGICS, I. and II. —GEORGICS, 

III. and 1V.—AENEID, I I, and If.—AENEID III. and 

IV.—AENEID, V. and VI.— AENEID, VII. and 

VIIL. —AENEID, IX. and X.—AENEID, XI. and XII. 

XENOPHON.—The ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and 3 Maps. By the late J. F, 
MacmicHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. Revised Edition. 5s. 

Or, in 4 arate volumes, price 1s 6d each, as follows :— 
BUOK L (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, a 3 

Maps)—BOOKS IIL. & IlI.—IV. & V.—VI. & 

XENOPHON.—The CYROPAEDIA. Raited 
by G. M. Goruam, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New Edition. 63. 

XENOPHON.—The MEMORABILIA. 
Edited by PercivaL Frost, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 43 6d, 

Uniform with the Series, 

The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. With 
English Notes and dag sogg Syno ‘ter. 3 and gy 
logical Tables. By the late J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL. Fcap. 8vo, 730 pp., 

This Greek Testament, suitable 1 higher forms 
and for Students of Theology, is the only one with 

English Notes at a moderate price. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIRg, 

AS f Cl 

oholars, witha apc wines eee we 
Reames Fauna aban ore ave 
ARISTOPHANES.— 

PaLey, M.A, 4s 6d _ PEACE. ByP. A. 
ARISTOPHANES, — T c 

By F. A. Pater, M.A. oe ACHARNIANG, 


ARISTOPHANES.— 
Patey, M.A. ry whe FROM, By F, A, 
CICERO.—The LETTERS 


Book I. ™ an Essay on the to ATTICUS, 


Character of the 


Writer. A. PretTor, M. 
College, Fellow’ of St. Onshestepte ta ea taity 
bridge. Second Edition, Revised, 4s 6d, » Cam. 


DEMOSTHENES.—De FAL 
a ous the ae R. Pies A, Fae 
oO “? 
Edition, Se 63, — Cambridge 
DEMOSTHENES.—The ORATIO 
the LAW of LEPTINES. By B. 
og Au Fellow of Pembroke College, 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of Tig 
and CRITO. By W. Wacyenr, Ph.D, 
Edition, 486d. 

PLATO.—The PHAEDO. B 
Ph.D. Sixth Edition, 5s 6d. ss Wacen, 

PLATO.—The PROTAGORAS, With an 
_ sis, . 2 Ww. b Lag Sa -A., late Professor of 

ree i 
Edition, Revised ds 8a, ia ‘London. a 

PLATO.—The EUTHYPHRO. By G4, 
bre fo So ae of St. John’s 
Pena | Baition Se aster at Cranbrook School, 

PLATO.—The EUTHYDEMUS. By G, #, 
WELLS, M.A. 43. 

PLATO.—The vag phage wl Books I. and If, 
By G. H. WEtts, M.A. 5s 6d 

PLAUTUS.—The AULULARIA, 
Waener, Ph.D. Third Edition, 4s 6d, 

PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS. By ¥, 
Waener, Ph.D. ‘Third Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—The rn ByW, 
Waaener, Ph.D. 4s 6 

SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAR. By A. Preror, 
yo s Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
r) 

TERENCE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Post 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. 
A. Patsy, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. 


Dovean, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (Immediately, 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 

Select Portions of the Greek and Latin —- with 
Introduction and Notes for Young Students, The 
Texts are those of the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica” 
and the “‘ Grammar-School Classics.” In feap, 
8vo, 1s 6d each, except the “‘ Ion,’’ price 2s, and 
Homer, Book I., price ls. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS.— SEPTEM contra 
eee — PERSAE,. — EUMEN- 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 


ALCESTIS. — MEDEA. — HIPPOLYTUS. - 
HECUBA, — BACCHAE. — ION (price 
ORESTES. —PHOENISSAB.— TROADES. —HER- 
CULES FURENS, 


SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS.—OEDIPUS COLONEDS. 

—ANTIGONE. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. BookI. By F. A. Paty, 
M.A. Price ls. 

TERENCE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 

ANDRIA.— HAUTONTIMORUMENOS, — PHOR 

MIO.—ADELPHOE. 

CICERO. By the late Grorce Lone, M.A. 

DE AMICITIA.—DE SENECTUTE.—SELK(T 

EPISTLES, 

OVID. —- Selections from the AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, and METAMOR 
PHOSES. kgs J. MacLEane, M.A. 

For separate Books of Cezar, hy ,and Xenopho», 

see “‘ Grammar-School Classics.’ 
(London: WHITTAKER and Co.) 


N againgt 
Tire eAteOH, 


By W. 


By F. 








An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By W. Huaues and G. Lone, M.A. Containing 
10 selected Maps. New Edition. Imperial 870, 5 


(London: WatrrakERr and Co.) 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application. 


MBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
. SERIES. 
GEBRA.—CHOICE and CHANCE: 


ry Treatise on Permutations, Com- 
00 ome vand Probability. With 300 Exercis:s. 
Ww. A. Wuitworts, M.A.,. Fellow of St. 
Bae Gollege, Cambridge. Third Edition, Re- 
yised and Enlarged, 63. 
EUCLID.—EXERCISES on EUCLID 
d in MODERN GEOMETRY, containing 
‘Applications of the Principles and Processes of 
Modern Pure Geometry. By J. M‘DoweELt, 
MA, F.R.A.S., Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and ‘Trinity College, Dublin. Third Edition, 
Revised, 63. 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION 
to PLANE. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Crown 


8yo, 38 6d. 

CONICS, the GEOMETRY of: an 
Elementary Treatise. By C. Taytor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 43 61. 


SOLID GEOMETRY: an Elementary 
Treatise. By W. 8. Aupis, M.A., Principal of 
the College of Physical Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 


RIGID DYNAMICS, an INTRODUC- 
TORY TREATISE on. By W. StEapMAN ALD 8, 
M.A, Principal of the College of Phys‘cal 
Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 4s. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By Wi1Lt1am Gar- 
yett, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Physics, and Mechanics in 

' University College, Nottingham, and Examiner 
in Natural Philosophy in the University of 
London. Third Edition, Revised. 63. 


HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on. By WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised aud Enlarge}, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HYDROMECHANICS, a TREATISE 
on. By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Part I.— 
HYDROSTATICS. 5s. 


MECHANICS, a COLLECTION of 
PROBLEMS in ELEMENTARY. By W. 
Watton, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 

* Trinity Hall, Lecturer at Magdalen Collezse. 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 63, 


—_——- 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Pro- 
gressive Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, 
M.A., Second Master at the Grammar School, 
Sheffield. Part I , ACCIDENCE, Second Edition, 
2s, Part II. EXERCISES, Fourth Edition, 2s. 
—KEY to Part II , 23 6d. 

By 


LATIN PRIMER;; with Exercises. 
Rev. A. C. Crapin, M.A., St. Joha’s College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Sherborne School. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep 


J.Cuurcn, M.A., Professor of Latin at University 
College. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d 


LATIN: EXERCISES, GRAMMAR 
PAPERS, and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By T. Cottins, M.A., Head Master of the Latin 
School, Newport, Salop. Fourth Edition, fcap. 


8vo, 28 6d. 
“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN 
PROSE and VERSE. With Examination Ques- 


tions. By T. Coxuins, M.A. Second Edition, 


ed, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“UNSEEN PAPERS” in GREEK 
PROSE and VERSE. With Examination Ques- 
tions. By T. Couuins, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 33. 


(Just published. 
LATIN 


MOOD CONSTRUCTION, 
OUTLINES of. With Exercises. By the Rev, 
G.E.C Casey, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. Small t 
8vo, 1s 6d. LATIN of the EXERCISES, Is 6d. 


SCALA GRAECA: a Series of Elemen- 
tary Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, 
M.A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar 
School, and the late R. W. BappELey, M.A. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA; a Selection 
af Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. 
St. JoHn THA KERAY, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. Revised and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additional Notes, Neat cloth, with red edges, 
16mo, 4s 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection 
of Choice Latin Poetry, from Naevius to Béethius, 


with Notes. By Rev. F. St. JoHN THACKERAY, 
Assistant-Master, Eton College. Revised and 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises, for the Use of 
Students in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. Feap. 8vo. 


ARTTHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Etser, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Fcap. 8vo, Tenth Edition, 33 6d. 


ALGEBRA. By the Rev.C. Etszz, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 4s. 


ALGEBRA—A PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE of EXAMPLES. By the Rev. W. F. 
MACMICHAEL, late Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Warwick, and R. Prowpe Sm1tu, M.A., 
Master at Cheltenham College. Second Edition, 
3364. With Answers, 43 6d, 


ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrictey, M.A., 
St. John’s College. 3s 6d, 


ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE of EXAMPLES. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Senior Mathematical Master of 
the Ordnance School, Carshalton. Fifth Edition, 
23 6d. 


PLANE ASTRONOMY, an INTRO- 
DUCTION to. By P. T. Marin, M.A, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. Fourth Edition, Revised, 4s. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEO- 
METRICALLY. By W. H. Besant, M.A., 
F.RB.S., late Fellow of St. John’s College. Fourth 
Edition, 43 61. 


CONIC SECTIONS.—SOLUTIONS to 
EXAMPLES. By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS 
treated GEOMETRICALLY. With Examples, 
By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. [In the press, 


STATICS. By H. Goopwrny, D.D., Bishop 
of Carlisle. Second Edition, 3s. 


HYDROSTATICS. By W.H. Besant, 
M.A., F.R.S, Tenth Edition, 4:. 


MENSURATION. By B. T. Moorg, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. With numer- 
ous Examples, 53. 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA, the FIRST 

THREE SECTIONS of. With an Appendix, and 
the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. 
Evans, M.A., St. John’s College. The Fifth 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Mary, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 43. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hunpson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. With 
Answers. By W.S. Atprs, M.A. 3s 6d. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for 
SYHOOLS. By T. G. Vrvyran, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, and Math. Master of Charter- 
house. Third Kdition, 4s 64. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, COMPANION 
tothe. By the late A. C. Barrett, M.A., Caius 
College. Fourth Edition, Revised, foap. 8vo, 53. 


COMMON PRAYER, the BOOK of, an 
HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREA-.- 
TISE on. By W. G. Humpury, B.D. Sixth 
Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Prof. of 
Harmony and Composition at the Ye ke om age | 
of Music, at the Guildhall School of Music, an 
at the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind. Tenth Edition, 5s. 


This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint; Modulation, Rhythm, 
Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments; together 
with Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examina- 
tion Papers, and a copious Index and Glossary of 
Musical Terms, 


MUSIC, a CONCISE HISTORY of, 
from the Commencement of the Christian Era to 
the Present Time. For the Use of Students, 
By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B Mus. Oxon., 
Warden of Trinity College, London, and Lecturer 
on Musical History in the same College. Sixth 

Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ee 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC : 
a Manual of Improved Methods of Working some 
of the more Advanced Rules, including numerous 
Examples in Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Per- 
centages, Averaging of Rates, and Scales of 
Notation; and an Appendix of Examination 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
CLASS-BOOKS. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHCOLS. By Rev. A. C. Cuapin, M.A., 
Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University of France. 
Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises. By Rev. A. CO. CLAPIN, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 
With Exercises for Public Schools. By the Rev. 
A.C. CLaprn, M.A. Second Edition, 1s. 


GASC’S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. With upwards of 
15,000 New Words, Sentences, &c., hitherto un- 
published. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
(English-French and French-English), demy 8vo, 
12s 6d (formerly 2 vols., 253). Prospectuses, with 
Specimen Pages, sent post-free on application. 


GASC’S POCKET DICTIONARY for 
SCHOOLS or TRAVELLERS. Thirty-fifth 
Thousand, 43; or 2 vols., neat leatherette, 5s. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A, C. CLAPIN, assisted 


by F. Hout-Mvutter, Assistant-Master at the 
Bruton Grammar School. Third Edition, feap., 


23 6d. 
MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Consisting of Selecti from 





Modern English Writers, with Grammatica) 

Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and an Introduc- 

tion. By Dr. Bucuuetm, Professor of German 

in King’s College, and Examiner to the London 

University. Seventh Edition, Revised, with 

nae fcap. 8vo, 43 6d.—K EYS to Parts I. and 
+» 38. 


WORTFOLGE;; or, Rules and Exercises 
on the Order of Words in German Sentences. 
With a Vocabulary. By Frepericx Srock, D Lit., 
M.A. London, Member of the Council, and Fellow 
of University College, London, Assistant-Master 
in Mill Hill School. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, 


POPULAR GRAMMARS, by C. P. 
MASON, 


> 
Fellow of University College, London. 

“I have been trying my best to induce schools 
generally to study Mr. son’s Grammars...... Their 
superiority over most of the Grammars in ordiuary 
use is, to my mind, most striking and undeniable, 
especially as regards the analysis of sentences.”— 
Report for 1876 of E. H. R. Rice-Wiearn, Esq., H.M.’s 
Inspector of Schools. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR, for 
Young Learners. Feap. 8vo, Tenth Thousand, 
cloth, 8d. 

** For a foundation in grammar, I know of no better 
book than Mason’s ‘ First Notions of Grammar,’ 
thorough acquaintance with this little elementary 
book alone would have enabled many a pupil-teacher 
to pass a better examination than has been the result 
of an imperfect study of much more advanced books.” 
—Address to the Managers and Teachers of Schools 
in the North Staffordshire District by E. H. R. 
Rice-Wiearn, Esq., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, for Junior Classes. Demy 18mo, 
Thirty-fifth Thousand, 1s. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Junior Classes. Tenth Edition, 
Revised, Forty-third Thousand, crown 8vo, 23. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; including the 
Principles of Grammatical Analysis. Twenty- 
sixth Edition, Revised, Eighty-sixth Thousand, 
crown 8vo, green cloth, 3s 6d. 

“This grammar and analysis is one of the most 
practical, exact, and exhaustive in existence, and as 
such is specially suitable for examination purposes as 
well as ordinary school work.’”’—J. 8. Laur1p, Esq., 
formerly H.M.’s Inspector of Schools; Director- 
General of Public Instruction, Ceylon, &c. 


A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Copious and Carefally-Graduated Exercises, 
based upon the Author’s “ English Grammar.”’ 
Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, brown cloth, 3s 6d. 

“This book is really a very complete English 
grammar, with numerous well-chosen exercises for 
practice in ‘ Analysis.’ Certainly, any school-boy 
ie kan wade gnel uenel this book ought to be able 
to analyse any t » b involved, to the 
satisfaction of the most critical examiner; for Mr. 

Mason leaves no difficulty unexplained, and his ex- 

planations are thorough and scientific. Another good 

int about the book is the introduction of the old 
nglish forms of the several of speech in ap- 
propriate places, the only means of accounting for 
many so-called irregularities of English grammar.’” 

—Saturday Review, June 7th, 1879. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE. 
Consisting of the Exercises of the “ Shorter 
English Grammar ”’ published in a separate form. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 











Papers, with Answers. By the Rev. J. Hunter, 





Cheaper'Edition, neat cloth, red edges, 16mo, 4s 6d 





These Exercises are available with almost any text- 
book of English grammar. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 

Under the Joint Editorship of Profs, HUXLEY, 
ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 18mo, Illue- 
trated, each ls. 
INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 


CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Srewart, [F.R.S. 


With Questions. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By ArcuiBaLp 
Gerxig, F.R.S. With Questions. 
GEOLOGY. By Arcuisatp GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster, M.D. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I. 
LOGIC. By W.S. Jevons, F.RB.S., "MLA. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W.S. JEvons. 
*,* Others to follow. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURE : Elementary Lessons in the 
Science of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. 
TANNER. 33 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Locxyzr, F.RB.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s 6d.—QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 
BOTANY. By Prof. Oxiver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations, 43 6d. ; 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoz, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 43 6d. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS adapted tothesame. By 
Prof. THorre. With Key, 23. 
CHEMISTRY: Owens College Junior Course 
of Practical Chemistry. By F. Jones. Preface 
by Prof. Roscor. 2s 6d 
CHEMISTRY, QUESTION Son. By Francis 
JONES. 18mo, 3 
ELECTRICITY pall MAGNETISM. ~ Prof. 
Sitvanus P. Tuompson. Illustrated, 4s 6 
ARITHMETIO of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
By R. E. Day, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2 
LOGIC. Deductive and Inductive. By W.S. 
Jrvons, LL.D, M.A., F.R.S. 33 6d. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 43 6d. —QUESTIONS, 1s 64. 
Tre ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 
y M.G. Fawcett. With Quest ons, 23 6d. 
PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Stewaxt, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 64.—QUESTIONS, 23. 
Nasoees PHILOSOPHY for BEGIN- 
By I. Topuunter, M.A.,F.R.S._ PartI., 
PROPHETS of SOLID and FLUID BODIES, 
3s 6d. Part IIl., SOUND, LIGH?’, HEAT, 33 6d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, Ad With Illustrations, 43 6d.— 
QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 
CLASS- BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. ByC.B. 
CrarkE, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.S. With Maps, 3s. 
SOUND: an Elemertary Treatise on. By 
Dr. W. H. Stone. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 
STEAM: an Elementary Treatise on. By J. 
Perry, C.E. 43 6d. 
MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSI- 
=, By Prof. Micuarn Foster, M.D., 
R.S., and 7. N. Lanecier, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. Huxtry, P.R.S. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 
ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By E. B. TrLor, 
cane With amunawes Illustrations. New 
dition. Crown 8 
The’ STUDENT’S FLORA of the BRITISH 
rie. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I1., 
F.R.S. Globe ag 10s 6a. 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. 
oa P.R.S., assisted by H. N, Martin, 
D.&c. Crown 8v0, 63. 
ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 
M. Foster, F.R.S., and the late F. M. Batrour. 
Second Edition, revised. Edited by A. SEp«a- 
wick and W. Hears. Crown 8vo, 10s 61. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL yogi By 
Rt. Hon. H. Fawcett, M.P.,F.R.S. Cr. 8vo, 12s. 
STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a 
ra for Students. By W.S. Jevons, LL.D., 
.R.S. Crown 8vo, 63. 
The PRINCIPLES of SCIEN CE: a Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. STanLey 
.  JxEvons, LL.D., .S. Crown 8vo, 123 
ECONOMICS of. INDUSTRY. By A. 
MarsHatt, M.A.,and Mary P. MARSHALL. 23 61. 
A SHORT HISTORY of = ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. With Maps, &c., 
8s 6d. (23rd Thousand, 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH nga yy based 
on the above. By C. W. A. Tait. 336 
READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by J. R. Green. 3 vols., each Ls 6:1. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Map:, 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By C. 
M. Yonee. 5 vols., each 53. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By M. J. Guest. 
With Maps, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. 

Twelve Sorts, in tag Sizes.—I., Large post 4to, each 
4d; II., Post oblong, éach 24, 
AGRICULTURE, the ALPHABET of the 
PRINCIPLES of: being a First Lesson-Book en 
Agriculture for Schools. By Prof. Henry 
Tanner. 6d. Second Book, 1s. Third Book, ls. 








A New Series oF ILLusTRATED READING-DOOKS, 


THE GLOBE READERS. 

A New Serics of Reading-Books for Standard- I. to VT. 
Selected, Arranged, ‘and Edited by A. F. MurIson, 
With Original Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.), 3d. Book III. (232 pp.}, 1s 3d. 

Primer IT. (48 pp.), 3d. Book LV. (328 pp. iy 139d. 

Book I. (96 pp.), 6d. Book V. (416 pp.), 2s. 

Book II. (136 pp.), 9d. Book VI. (448 pp ), 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S READING-BOOKS. 
Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 2d. 
Book L., for Standard I. (96 pp.), 18mo, 41. 
Book IL., for Standard II. (144 pp.), 18mo, 5d. 
Book IIT., for Standard ITI. (160 pp.), 18mo, 6d. 
Book IV., "tor Standard IV. (176 pp.), 18mo, 84. 
Book V., for Standard V. (380 pp.), 18mo, 13. 
Book VL, for Standard VI. (430 pp.), crown 8vo, 2s. 


GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

COWPER.—TASK : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; 
TIROCINIUM: or, a Review of the Schools ; and 
the HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with 
Notes, by Witt1am Bennam, B.D. Is. 

LAMB (CHARLES). —TALES fr. m SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited, with Preface, by A. AINGER,M A. 23, 
SCOTT (sir WALTER).—LAY of the LAST 
MINSTKEL, and the LADY of the LAKE, 

Edited by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 1s, 
- MARMION, and omg LORD of the ISLES. By 
the Same Editor. 

GOLDSMITH. vIGAR: of WAKEFIELD. With a 
Memoir of Goldsmith, by Prof. Masson. 1s. 

The CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BESC 
POETS. Selected and Arranged by C. PATMORE. 2s. 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all TIMES and all 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated anew by 
CHARLOTTE M, Yonae. 23s. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, eac's Is. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonr. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIMER of 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. WETHERELL, M.A. 
ROME. By M.Creicuron, M.A. With Maps. 
GREECE. By C.A. Fyrre, M.A. With Maps. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Srtoprorp 

Brooke, M.A. 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. Manarry. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Witxins, 





CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Georce Grove. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL 
POETRY. By F. T. Pauarave. In 2 Parts, each ls, 
SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dowpen. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Perms, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jess. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and H. 0. Bowen, M.A. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yonck, With Maps. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. Nicuot. 
*,* Others to follow. 
FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By G. T. Bettany. 18mo, is. 
APRIMER of ART. By J.Cottizr. 18mo, 1s. 
PRIMER of PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
F. Tayxor. Edit. by Sir G. Grove, D.C.L. 18mo, 1s. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry Tanner, F.C.S. 18m 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT oe COOK- 
ERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
Compiled by W. B. TrGetTmerer. 18mo, ls. 
The SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled 
and Arrarged by CO. E. GuTHRIE WRIGHT 18mo, ls. 
On TEACHING: its Ends and Means. A 
Book for Teachers and Parents. By Prof. H. 
CALDERWOOD. 23 6d. 
HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
GENERAL SKETCH. of EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By E. Freeman, D.C.L. Maps, 33 6d. 
ENGLAND. By E.THompson. Maps, 2s 6d. 
SCOTLAND. By Marcaret MacArtuor. 2s, 
ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. With Map, 3s 6d. 
GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 33s. 
AMERICA. By J. A. Doyte. Maps, 4s 6d. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne. 


43 6d. 

FRANCE. By C. M. Yoner. Maps, 3s 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 

A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. 


BBOTT. 6s. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 
Prof. HauEs. 4s 61. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 6:. 


‘HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 


the Same. 23 6d. 

On the STUDY of WORDS. By Archbishop 
TRENCH. 5s. 

ENGLISH, — and PRESENT. By the 
Same Autho or. 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS. 
By the Same Author. 5s, 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of 
ISLANDS. By Joun endl crap 
Srorrorp GREEN. With 23 Maps, 3 Auice 
A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA" B 
FRENCH "HISTOR Se ayanes 
IN fe 
CHILDREN. By Sarax — op NGLIaH 


MODERN LANGUAGEs. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 
conMEILL a by G. EF. Faswacyr 18m0, 
i * e@ CID. Edited by e E. Fas. 
MOLIERE. —Les FEMMES SA Eaited 
by G. E. FASNACHT. Is. VANTES, 
et tea ee, Edited by G, 


t. Fos 
meat v — Edited by L, x, 
—G A ¥ i 
oot res fitbopmne nn 
4A K. Russert. _l:. 
“WHHL Ea ae 


UHLAND’S BALLADS and ROMAN DER “at... 
tions. Edited by G. KW. Fasnacur. 1s, 
*,* Prospectus of this Series will be sent on 
application. 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By 
EvuGene Fasnacut. First Year, 13 ; Second Yeo, 
le 60; Third Year, 2s 6d. 

The TEACHER’S COMPANION to PRO. 
GRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Third Year, 
By G. E. Faswacut. Gl ba 8vo. [Just ready, 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER, 8 
Same Author. First Year, 2s 6d ; Second do. aol 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE, 
the Same. First Year, 1s 6d; Second Year, R 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR fe 
SCHOOLS. By G. E. Fasnacut. Cr. 8vo, 3s 

The ORGANIC METHOD of STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By the Same. I. FRENCH, 3364, 

FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By H. 
CourTHOPE Bowen, M.A. 18mo, ls. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6s, 

GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. Warr. 
ney and A. H. Epverren. 7s 61, GERMAN. 
ENGLISH PART, 5:. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Wurryey, 
4s 6d. 

GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s, 

HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By E. 
Vincent and T. G. Dickson. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


43 6d. 

A —e of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
3 6d. 

A berg -BCOK of the CHURCH CATECHISM. 


A FIR-T CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM, 
With Scripture Proofs. 
A poy BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
A eee BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
IsTORY. 


The eet in the CHURCH. 
Westcott, D.D. 18mo, 43 6d, 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: an 
Elementary Introduction to. By Rev. F. Procter 
and Dr. MACLEAR. 18mo, 23 61. 

Now publishing, i in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


MACAULAY. By J. Correr Morison. 
STERNE. By H. D. Tram. 
SWIFT. By Lrs.ie STEPHEN. 
GRAY. By E. W. Gossr. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Warp. 
BENTLEY. By Prof. k. C. JEBB. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 
DE QUINCEY. By Prof. Masson. 
LANDUR, By Prof. Sipnry CoLvin. 
DRYDEN. By G. Sarntssury. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 
LOCKE. By Prof. Fow.rer. 
BYRON. By Prof. Nicuo.. 
POPE. By Lesiie STEPHEN. 
COWPER. By GoLpwIn SMITH. 
CHAUCER, _ By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
BUNYAN. By J. A. Froupr. 
SOUTHEY. By Prof. Dowpen. 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry JaMEs.' 
MILTON. By Marx Pattison. 
JOHNSON. By Leste STEPHEN. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hurton. 
GIBBON. By J. CoTTER Morison. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
HUME. By Prof. Husuey, P.R.S. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wriii1aMm Buiack. 
DEFOE. By W. Miyto. 
BURNS. By Principal Suarrp. 
SPENSER. By the Very Rev. the Dkaw of St. Pavt’s. 
THAC _ RAY. By AntHony TROLLOPE, 

BURKE. By Jonn Mortey. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs, OLipsant. 
FIELDING. By Austin Donson, 

*,* Other Volumes to follow. 
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HLEMENTARY CLASSICS. 18mo, 1s Gd each. 


entary Books, edited with Iutro- 
Me ie omg and Vocabularies, are reidy, 
papsAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Book I. By 

pour, M.A. 
z S ALLIO WAR. Books II. and Ill. By 
WG ROWAR. Scones from Books V, and 

WwW cenes rom books and 
The SS CG. Coipeck, M.A. 


[Readu. Vocabulary in preparation, 
BUTROPIUS. By W. Wercu, M.A., and 
aS DuFFIELD, M.A. 7 
HOM R.— ILIAD. im _— Rp heim ‘a The 
ns of mad ge AR At in cen, 
opYssEY Book I. By Rev.Joun Bonn, M.A., 


ud A. 8. WaLPoLe, M.A 
HORACE.—ODES. Books I. to IIL. By 


M.A. Dich 1s 61. 
aa at Re udy. Vocabularies in prepiration, 
LIVY. Book I. By H. M. Sterensoy, M.A. 


The HANNIBALIAN WAR. Beinz part cf the 
stand 22ud Books of Livy, alapted for the 
Use of Beginners by G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 
Ready. Vocabulary in the’ press. 
a CF ECrIONS. By E. 8S. Suuck- 
ou, M.A. [Ready. nt a in preparation, 
VIRGIL.-AENEID. Book 1. By A. 8 
WALPoLe, M.A. 


AENEID. Book V. By Rev. A. Canvert, M.A. 
SELECTIONS. By B.S. SuucksuraeH. [Just ready. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. By 


A. 8. Watpons, M.A. 
The following more Advanced Books, edited with In- 
troductionsand Notes )ut no Voces abulary, are ready. 
CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. By Rey. 
G. BE. Jeans, M.A. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By Rev. Joun 
Bop, M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. 
oad ' VIII. The Expedition of Xerxes. By A. H. 


F, B.A 
HORACE. —SELECTIONS from the SA- 
— - EPISTLES. By the Rey. W. J. V. 


PLATO  EUTHYPHRO and MENEXE. 
NUS. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 

The GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. From 
Caliinns to Callimachus. Selected and HEiited 
by the Rev. HerBertT Kynaston, M.A. 

THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chapters 1-41. 
The Capture ot Sphacteria. By C.E. Graves, M.A. 

VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. Book II. By Rev. 
J. H. Skrinr, M.A 

@,* Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Ed:ted with Introductions, Notes, &c. 

SCH YLUS. ee AE. By A. O. Prick- 
arp, M 

CATULLUS. SS SELECT POEMS. By F. P. 

. §Smpson, B.A. 53. 

CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORA- 
TION. From the German of Halm. By Prof. 
J.E.B. Mayor. 5+. 

The CATILINE ORATIONS. After Halm. With 
Additions by Prof. A. 8. WiLkrns, M.A, 3s 6.1. 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. After Halm. By Prof. 
A.S. Witkins, M.A. 3s 6d. 

PRO ROSCIO AME RINO. After Halm, By E. H. 

N, M.A, 4s 6d. 
The ACADE MIO’ " By J. Rem, MA. 4s Gd. 
PRO ge SES1IO. By Kev. H. A. HoLpen, 


DEMOSTHENES. —DE CORONA. By B 4 
Drakr, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4s 6d, 
ADVERSUS e PTINEM. By Rey. J. R. Kina, 


M.A. 
The FIRST PIL IPPIC. By Rev. T. GwartxIn, 2 6. 
EURIPIDES. Faget ity inn By J. 
Manarry, M.A., and J. B. Buwy. 3:3 6d. 
IPHIGENEIA in  TAURIS. By E. B. ENGLAND, 
M.A. [In the press, 
MEDES. By A. W. Verraty, M.A. 33 6.1. 
HOMER. — ILIAD, — The STORY of 
ACHILLES, By J. H. Pratt, M.A.,and WaLTER 


Lear, M.A. 63, 
ODYSSEY. Books IX. -XIT. By Prof. J. E. 
Mayor, M.A, Part T 
ODYSSEY. — The = tIUMPH of ODYSSEUS. 
Books XXI.-XXIV. By S. Hamitron, M.A. 3.6. 
HORACK. —'The ODES and CARMEN 
SECULARE. By T. E. Paag, M.A. 
The ODES, Book IV., and CARMEN SECULARE, 
By T. E. Page, "M. A. 2a. 
The SATIRES. By Artuor Pautmer, M.A. 6s. 
JUVENAL.—SELKCT SATILRES. By Prof. 
J Mayor. Satires X. and XL ,3361 ; XIL.-XVI ,4/5 
JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. By E. G. Harpy, 
M.A, {In the press, 
LIVY. Books IT. and III. By Rev. H. M 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 5s. 
Books XXI. a; d XXII. By W. W. Capgs, M.A. 5s. 
LYSIAS.—SEL pig Suan ONS. By E.S. 
Suvckpurau, M. 
MARTIAL — “SELEC" T EPIGRAMS. By 
Rey, H. M. SrepHensoy, M.A. 6s. 
OVID.—FASTI. By G. H. Hanram, M.A. 5s. 
HEROIDUM E ieg <7 XIII. By K. 8. Suuck- 
BURGH, M. 
PLAUTUS. o MILES “G@LORIOSUS. By 
Prof. R. Y. Tyzrern. 53. 
By Prof. 


+) OS. 


PLINY’S LETTERS. Book III. 
J. . B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny, by G. H. 
RENDALL, M.A. 53. 





CLASSICAL SERIES (continued). 

PLUTARCH.—LIFE of THEMISTOKLES. 
By Rev. H. A. Horpen, LL.D. 5s. 

PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES of. By 
J.P. Postaats, M.A. 64, 

SALLUST.—The CATILINA and JUGUR- 
a 5 By C. MerIvae, D.D. 4s 61 ; separately, 
2s 6.1 each. 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA aud GERMANIA. 
By A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., ard W. J. Bropriss, 
M.A. 3s 61; separately, 2- each, 

The ANNALS. Book VI. By the Same. 2s 67. 

TERENCE.—HAUTON ‘TIMORUMENOS. 


By E. 8. SHucxgcorax, M.A, 3:2. With Trans- 
lation, 4s 6.1. 
PHORWIO. By Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and A. S 


Watpous, B.A. 4:6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Books VI.and VII. By 
the Rey. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 
VIRGIL. a II. and III. By E. W. 
H. A. 


Howson, M.A. 3:3 
XENOPHON.—HIERO. By Rev. 
[In the press, 
Books I. and II. 


Ho.pen, LL.D. 
By H. Hatt- 
B.A, 43 6d 


HELLENICA. 
ST 

CYROPAEDI: A.’ Books VII. and VIII. By Prof. 
ALFRED Goopwin, M.A. 5s. 

ANABASIS. Books L-I¥. By Professors W. W. 
Goopwin and J. W. Waits. 5s. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. Ciuer, B.A. 6:. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 

FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 
MacmI.ian, M.A. 1s 6.h.! 

SCHUOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. 
Rosy, M.A. 53. 

EXERCISES in LATIN SYNTAX and 
IDIOM. Adapted to Roby’s School Latin Grum- 
mar. By F. B. EnGuanp, M.A. 2s 64.—K EY, 2s 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. 
H. Beicuer, M.A. 1s 64.—KEY, 2 6d. Part IT., 2s. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Hints 
towards. By A. W. Potts, LL.D. 33. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. By the Sime. 2:.—KEY, 23 61. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. — First 
Steps to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is 61. 
SYNTHE nic LATIN DELECTUS. By E. 


Rusu, 8.4. 23 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
from PLAOTUS to SUETONIOS. By H. J. 
Rosy, M.A. In Two Parts. bee Edition. Part 
I., crown 8yo, 8; 61; Part IT., 10s 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By Dr. “G. AvTeN- 


rnietH. Translate! by Dr. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 63. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. — First 
Steps. By Rev. Bromrrecp Jackson, M.A. 1s 6d. 


—KEY, $s 6. Secoud Steps, 2s 6 1,—KEY, 33 61. 

GREEK I[AMBICS for BEGINNERS. By 
Rev. H. Kynaston, M.A. 43 64.—K EY, 4s 61. 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. B. 
Mayor. PartI.,1s61; If. and Il] ,336d, Com- 
plete, 4: 61. 

FIRST GREEK _ ADER. By Prof. Joun FE. 
B. Mayor. 4:3 6: 

FIRST GREEK “GR AMMAR. By W. G. 
RuruenrorD, M.A. New Edition, Eularged, ls 6d. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS and 
TENS#S. By Prof. Goopwin. New Ellition. 6361. 

GREEK CRN Ae. By Prof. W. W. 


Goopwin, Ph.D. 


A SCHOOL GRES K GRAMMAR. By Prof. 
W. W. Goopwin. 8vo, 3:63. 
FIRST Lt geri in GREEK. By Prof. J. 


W. Wire. 456 
ELEMENTS of GRE EK GRAMMAR. By 
Prof. J.G. Greenwoop. 536. 
TRAN SLATIONS. 
ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS 


WELLDON, Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


By J. E. C. 


CICERO’S ‘AGADEMICA.” By J. S. Rem, 
M.A. 8vo, é 
CICERO’S LB TE RS. Trauslated from 


Wartson’s Selection by Rov.G. JEANS M.A. 10s 6d. 

oo 3 ILIAD. By A. Lane, M.A., W. 
and BE. Myers, M.A. 12s 611, 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By Prof. S. Burcner, 

M.A.,and A. Laxa, M.A. Fourth Edition. 103 6d. 

HORACE in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. Lons- 

DALE, —, Re din . Ler, M.A. With Notes, & 


Gt obe 8vo0, 7 
JUVENAL.. THIRTEEN SATIRES. After 
the Text of J. i. B. Mayor, by Prof. HERBERT 
A. Strona ana Arex. Leeper, M.A. Cr, 8vo, 3361. 
LIVY. Books XXI.-XXV. By A. J. Cuurcn. 
M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M. "A. Cr. 8vo, 7s 61. 
PLATO. —The REPUBLIC. By J. Lu. Davies, 
1.A., and D. J. Vauauan, M.A. 18mo, 4361. 
PLATO. oe EUTHYPIHRO, APOLOGY,CRITO, 
aid PHAEDO. By F. J. Cnorcn. 4s 61. 
SALLUST.—The CONSPIRACY of CATI- 
LINE, and the JUGURTHINE WAR, With In- 
troduc stion and Notes. By A.W. PoLtarp, B.4. 6s. 
TACILUS. By A. J. Cuuncu, M.A., and W. 
J. Broprips, M.A. 
The HISTORY. 63. The ANNALS. 7361. 
TACITUS.—-The AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANY.with the DIALOGUE on ORATORY. 4861. 
THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUs. By 


A. Lana, M.A. 6s. 
VIRGIL, in ENGLISH PROSE. By J 
Lonspa.&, M.A., and 8S. Ler, M.A. 3s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 103 Gd. 
ARITHMETIC _ the USE of SCHOOLS. 

43 6d.—KEY, 83 6a 
SHILLING BOOK of ocr For 
National and Ele pare. Sciools. 18m Or 


separately, Part I., , 3d; ILf., 7d. ° With 
Answers, ls 6d, * KEY S 8a. 


SCHOOL CLASS. BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
3s ; or in3 Parts, 1s each.—KEY, 3 Pts., 2s 6dea. 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
Ry J. Broox-Smiru. 43 64, 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progres- 
sively Arranged. By C. A. Joxes, M.A., and 
C, HW. Cuerne, M.A. 
DALTON, M.A 








By T. A. 

RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. 

2s 6d. 

RULES and EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 
Part I., 23; Part II, 23 6d. 

NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, or 
DFSCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. H. Epaar 
and GS. Prircuarp, Fourth Elition, By 
A. G. na 4; 6d. 

y J. M. WILSON, M.A 

ELEMEN TARY GEOMETRY. Books L.-V. 
New Edition, Enlarged. 43 6). 

SOLID GEOMETRY and CONIC SEC. 
TIONS. 43861, 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, EXERCISES 
in. By J. M. Dyer, M.A. 4361 

GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES for BEGIN- 
NERS. By Samussn ConstTasne, M.A. 3364. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, GRADUATED 
EXERCISES in. By J. Witson, M.A., and 8, R, 
Witson, B.A. 43 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 
Rev. J. B. Lock, M.4. With Dazrams. 4s 6d. 

{Pert IT. in the press. 

ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOME. 
TRY. By J. B. Mrtvar, C.E. 65, 

DETERMINANTS, a TREATISE on. By 
T. Murr, M.A. 7s Ga. 

CONIC SECTIONS: a Geometrical Treatise, 
By W. H. Drew. Cr. 8vo, 5:.—SOLU LIONS, 4s 6d. 

CONIC SECTIONS, By C. Smiru, M.A. 7s 6d. 

The GREAT GIANT ARITH MOS. A most 
Elementary Arithmetc. By M.S. ALpIs. 23 6d: 

ELEMENTARY CHIEMIC AL ARI[THME.- 
TIS By Sypney Lurrox, M.A. With 1,100 
Problems. 53, 

By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R 
BUCH, ID for — EGES and SCHOOLS. 


61.—K EY, 6 
MENSURATION. for BEGINNERS, 2s 6d. 
ALGEBRA a BEGINNERS. 2s 6d.— 


KEY, 63 64. 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 2s 6d. 


—KEY 6.1. 
for BEGINNERS. 43 6d.— 


-_ HANICS 
KEY, 63 91. 
ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 
SCIOOLS. 7s 61.—KEY, 10s 61. 
The THEORY of EQUATIONS. 7s 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 53.-—Kry, 103 6d. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 4s 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 7s 6d. 
The DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 10s 6d. 
The INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s 6d. 
EXAMPLESof ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 
ANALYTICAL STATICS. 10s 6d. 

By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
MEG! MHANICS, an ELEMENTARY 

TREATISE on. With Exax uples. 93 6d. 
A 7 iy — on OPTICS — 6d. 

rof. G. BOOLE, 





DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ’ Crown 
8vo, lts. Supplementary Vo'um», 82 6d, 

Cat CULUS of FINITE DLFFE RENCES. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. 
By G. H. Pockvire, M.A. 7s 6d. 

DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. By Prof. 


Tair and Mr. Steeie. 12°. 

DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID 
BODIES. By E. . ee, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Part I z. | Part LI, in the press. 

™ By aoe Ts of DYNAMIC. By Prof. 

V.K. Currrorp, F..S. Part L, Kinetic, 7s 6d. 
The THEORY of ELECTRICITY. By L. 


Cummine, M.A. Wit Illustrations. 8s 64. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS.  Devised 
and Arranged by J. WoLSTENHOLME. 8vo, 18s. 


UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 
Prof. J. D. Everett, F.R.S. 4; 6d. 

ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 
By Professor T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Part I. Crown 
8vo, 456).— Part IL.. vy Profs. T. ALEXANDER and 
A. W. Tuompson. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

EUCLID, BOOKS L, II. Edited by C. L. 
Dopason, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

*,* The Text of this Ed:tion haa beeu ascertained, 





by ‘counting the words, to be less than five- sevenths 
of that contained iu the ordinary edition:. 


*,* Messrs. MACMILLAN and COS CATALOGUES of Wiucntionat Works, Prise- Books, and Other Publications, Free on Application. 
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No. 1 READY SEPTEMBER 25th, Price SIXPENCE. 


(Super-royal 8vo, 10 in. by 7 in.) 


Che English Mllustrated Magazine, 


PROSPECTUS. | 


The First Number of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE will be published oq: 
September 25th. : ah) 

;. wThe price at which it is issued justifies the belief that it will appeal to a large and varieg 
cirele of readers, and an endeavour will be made in the choice and arrangement of its contenty 
to satisfy the tastes of all who are interested in Literature and Art. = 

By the help of numerous engravings, which will be applied to the illustration of. every 
theme wherein the services of Art can be fitly employed, it is intended to give to the pages of 
the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE a wider scope and a more vivid and ‘Varied 
interest than can be attained by the unaided resources of printed text, while at the same time 
the presence and support of writers of reputation in every branch of Literature and Science will 
effectually distinguish the new Publication from those illustrated periodicals which are excly. 
sively devoted to the study and criticism of Art. - 

The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is designed for the entertainment of the 
home, and for the instruction and amusement of young and old ; and it will be conducted in the 
belief that every section of its readers, in whatever direction their tastes and interests may tend, 
are prepared to demand and to appreciate the best that can be offered to them. 

Fiction, in the shape of short storics,or longer serials, will always find a place in the pages of 
the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, and Poetry will be admitted as often as it is found 
possible to secure contributions from acknowledged masters of the craft. The Magazine will also 
contain studies in History and Biography, and records of Travel, together with descriptive papers 
on such places in our own Empire, and in Foreign Countries, as by right of natural beauty, or the 
associations of art, have served to make travel memorable. It will treat from time to time of the 
serious occupations of our modern life, and of its pleasures and amusements, of our National Indus. 
tries and our National Sports, touching, as the occasion offers, upon all topics, Literary, Artistic, 
Scientific, and Social, which are of interest to English-speaking peoples throughout the world. 

The Conductors of the Magazine, in presenting their Programme to the Public, do not seek 
to anticipate judgment upon their work by professions, the worth of which can only be tested by 
experience. They are duly conscious of the arduous nature of their enterprise, and of the exacting 
standard of taste which has been established by the efforts of worthy predecessors in the same 
field. They will proceed in their undertaking in the full conviction that a solid and enduring 
success with the many can only be achieved by qualities of excellence that will also satisfy the few, 
and they will act in the belief that such excellence is a first condition of popularity and success, 

The prominent _ assigned to Illustration will demand the exercise of special care in the 
preparation of the Engravings for the Magazine, and in this department no pains will be spared 
to secure satisfactory results. A powerful impulse has been lately given to the practice of wood 
engraying, both in England and in the United States, and the greater refinement bestowed upon 
his work by the artist requires for its interpretation a corresponding degree of delicacy and 
skill on the part of the printer. Jt has therefore been thought advisable to erect special machines 
for the printing of the Magazine, and in their construction advantage has been taken of all the 
latest improvements which have been introduced with a view to certainty and delicacy of 
typographical workmanship. 








CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 
SHY. (Frontispiece.) ... me oe Be coe aks oes Ae ie 
From the Picture in the possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., New York. 
FROM the OLD LAW COURTS to the NEW. _.. a ia ast nee By F. MArtnanp. 
With Illustrations by H. Furniss, John O’Connor, and A. Morrow. 
LES CASQUETTES: a Poem. ... aes ay oe ane dasim Mh i By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
The DORMOUSE at HOME. ... bee Se AD aie ate ae sine By Grant ALLEN. 
With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE in ART. ... 5 aes a ae Ae er By J. Comyns Carr. 
With Illustrations after D. G. Rossetti. 
The SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES of PATSY CONG. _... ae oes By Wirxtam Brack. 
OYSTERS and the OYSTER QUESTION. Part I... as ces as ates By Professor Huxtey, P.R.S. 
With Illustrations. 
The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 1 and 2. 7 os AB os By Cuartorte M. Yonge. 


By L. Atma TapeMA, R.A. 
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